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Methodism’s 
Enduring Significance’ 


By MACK B. STOKES 


Here is an excellent supplementary article for 
use with the unit, “Early American Methodists” 
(Adult Fellowship Series for July and August, 
beginning on page 35). 


NotTHIN G is easier to miss than an appreciation 
of what is always near. The air we breathe is 
ever-present. So we seldom stop to think about 
it. The liberties we enjoy are always with us. 
Hence, we rarely feel their true worth. And so 
is it with our Methodism. We are so close to it 
that we frequently miss its glory and its abiding 
significance. “And sweets grown common lose 
their dear delight.” 

Besides that, broad-mindedness, which is right- 
ly so dear to us, often leads us to feel that Meth- 
odism has nothing special to offer. 

Methodism as an organization is relatively new. 
It goes back only to John Wesley (1703-91). Why, 
then, speak of its abiding significance? Because 
Methodism is a mighty force within the Christian 
fellowship. 

There are no exclusively Methodist doctrines. 
For we have no affirmations that are not also 
believed by other Christian groups. So some peo- 
ple ask, What is the place of Methodism if it has 
no message all its own? 

The answer to this is clear. While Methodism 
repudiates any narrow sectarianism, it brings to 
the community of believers its own special gifts. 
And what are these? Two key words tell the 
story: vitality and balance. Methodism is Chris- 
tianity with a vital balance. And this is its abiding 
contribution to the Christian world. 

But how did it come to stress this vital balance? 
Because of a well-trained man named John Wes- 
ley. Wesley combined the warm heart with the 
consecrated mind. He was no roughhewn piece of 
lumber tumbling down the currents of history. 
He was a polished shaft. In this respect he fol- 
lowed in the line of Moses, the best-trained leader 
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of the Old Testament, and of Paul, the best- 
trained mind in the New Testament. 

John Wesley knew well that Christianity is al- 
ways in danger of becoming either lifeless or one- 
sided. So the Methodism which he founded is 
one of the most earnest efforts to preach and teach 
a Christianity that is vital and balanced. 


MetuHopt1sm Is ViTAL CHRISTIANITY 


Methodism is vital because it calls us back to 
the one mighty fact of our religion: the grace of 
God in the hearts of people. It asks us to return 
to the glory of first-century Christianity so that 
we may sit at the feet of the apostles and learn 
from them the true meaning of our religion. And 
whenever Methodism remains true to its genius, 
it persuades the world to enter into that same 
kind of vital religion. This is the altar round 
which the Church is built. So all else must be 
seen as a means of promoting apostolic Christian- 
ity in the world today. Christian doctrines, the 
Bible, the sacraments, and the programs of the 
Church all exist to bring people into a living 
fellowship with God. 

e More Than Sound Doctrine 

Some say that we should look for genuine Chris- 
tianity wherever there is sound doctrine. Accord- 
ing to them right belief is the most basic fact. So 
they tell us that we Methodists, with our talk 
about the vital experience of grace, have drifted 
away from the true position of the Church 
through the ages. 

We Methodists believe in the importance of 
sound doctrine. But we know that the stream of 
life runs far deeper than doctrines. The river of 
God flows far deeper than our beliefs. Vital re- 
ligion is not in itself a matter of what we believe 
but of whom we trust. Even the demons believe 
and tremble. (Jas. 2:19 K.J.V.) 

e More Than Belief in the Bible 

Others say that we find genuine Christianity 
in accepting the truths of the Bible literally. And 
they tell us that we Methodists put this vital ex- 
perience of grace, with its outreach in Christian 
conduct, above the Bible. 

We believe in and exalt the Bible as the Book 
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of books. But we insist also that a person may 
know the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and 
believe every sentence in it, and still be very far 
from the Kingdom. For we are not saved by the 
Bible but by the Savior of whom it speaks. 

For example, why do we have the four Gospels? 
Because we cannot stand today in the presence of 
the historical Jesus in just the same way that 
the first Christians did. So we read about him 
in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. These Gospels 
so picture and recover the historical Jesus that, 
as if by a kind of mirror, we too may stand before 
him as the disciples did. So these four Gospels 
exist to help us feel what the apostles felt when 
they walked along the roads with Jesus. (See 
John 20:31.) 

And in one way or another the whole Bible 
exists primarily to introduce us to the Savior. 

e More Than the Means of Grace 

Again, there are some who find genuine Chris- 
tianity in the unfailing power of the sacraments 
of baptism and Holy Communion or in the serv- 
ices and ministers of the Church. Some stress 
baptism. Others stress the Lord’s Supper. Our 
Roman Catholic friends see the heart of Chris- 
tianity in the Mass where God’s eternal work on 
the Cross is each time re-enacted. And still others 
say that true Christianity exists in the services 
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of public worship, where all join together in 
prayer and praise and inspiration. So we Meth- 
odists are told that in putting all our confidence 
directly in the Savior, and in the assurance that 
is ours by the witness of the Spirit, we are missing 
something. 

Under the influence of John Wesley we join all 
Christians in emphasizing the two sacraments as 
well as the services of the Church. And we Meth- 
odists are convinced that everything ought to be 
done “decently and in order” (1 Cor. 14:40). But 
we are forced to say that apostolic Christianity 
does not consist in these outer forms. 

Not even ministers and priests—for all their 
nearness to the Bible and to the sacraments—can 
in any literal sense give or withhold God’s bound- 
less grace in Jesus Christ. For minister and lay- 
man, priest and confessor, are equidistant from 
the grace of God. And they are equally near. Our 
assurance comes directly from the Spirit. 

e More Than Good Works 

Still others would find vital Christianity in 
moral precepts and good works. So, they tell us, 
Methodism misses the heart of the matter when 
it stresses the grace of God rather than good 
works. 

We Methodists believe in the Christian moral 
life. We have not been activistic by chance. But 
our activism is the fruit of vital religion and is 
therefore not to be confused with it. Methodism is 
vital Christianity because in it the strivings of 
the moral life and the wonder-working power 
of the Holy Spirit come together into a dynamic 
unity. Duty by itself is a small trickle. Morality 
by itself is a lazy brook. But the struggling stream 
of goodness within people can become a mighty 
river of God by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 


Metuopism Is BALANCED CHRISTIANITY 


When it comes to religion, people are always 
in danger of losing their balance. John Wesley 
knew this. So he preached many of his sermons 
to guide his followers into a kind of Christianity 
which, without losing its vitality, held its balance. 
e The Bible 

We see this balanced Christianity first of all 
in Methodism’s approach to the Bible. With all 
Protestants we unite in affirming the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. We freely allow differences 
of interpretation on many points. But we com- 
mend two principles to be used in reading the 
Scripture. First, we are not to believe anything 
merely on the basis of a single verse or a few 
selected passages. Instead, we must rest our be- 
liefs on the total insight of the Bible, and secondly, 
we must interpret the Bible by relating it to the 
cumulative witness of Christian experience. 

There is a marvelous balance in the habit of 
exalting the whole Bible, with Christ at the center 
of it, as the authority of our preaching and teach- 
ing and living. At the same time it is a sure mark 
of sound thinking to read that book in the light 
























of Christian experience. For experience checks 
us in our errors. It shatters our illusions. It pro- 
tects us against fanaticism. And it is the one 
teacher to whom all of us go every day. 

So what Moses and the prophets and the apos- 
tles talked about becomes real in our own ex- 
perience. And this helps us so to enter into their 
experiences as to read the Bible with understand- 
ing. 

e Conversion and Education 

Again, this balance of Methodism is seen in 
our emphasis on both conversion and education. 
In life itself these two are mingled together. But 
there is always the peril of losing one or the 
other. Some people make the new birth every- 
thing. If one is not hurled suddenly into the King- 
dom, they imagine that he cannot get there at all. 
They stress enthusiasm, feeling, crucial decision. 
But they neglect the gradual processes of learn- 
ing what Christianity is all about. 

This is one-sided. But it holds a profound truth 
in which we Methodists steadfastly believe. Con- 
version has a tremendous place in life. When we 
see ourselves as we really are, we see the need 
of making an absolute commitment of our whole 


~ being to Christ. We need to be born of the Spirit. 


On the other hand, our deep concern for edu- 
cation is seen in the tremendous amount of talent 
and money we put into the literature of our 
church-school program. We Methodists deplore 
the present-day ignorance of the Bible. We are 
determined to give people throughout the world 





Sowers 


One sower who went forth to sow, 
But never came again, 

Gathered a harvest thin and low 
Of sparse and puny grain. 


One sower who went forth to sow, 
And tended well the seed, 

Beheld his willing acres show 

A splendid crop indeed. 


One sower who went forth to sow, 
And no affection spared, 

Beheld the richest harvest grow 

Of all—because he cared. 


The Lord of harvests came one day 
And said, “The wise have found 
Love intermingled with the clay 
Makes the most fertile ground.” 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 








every chance to know that great Book. This is 
education. 

And this profound interest in an educated peo- 
ple is seen in the many colleges and universities 
which were founded and are operating under the 
inspiration of The Methodist Church. We have de- 
termined not to allow our people to lose the vision 
of God in the midst of their studies in institu- 
tions of higher learning. So the people called 
Methodists continue to build first-rate colleges 
and universities in this nation and throughout the 
world. 

e Personal and Social Christianity 

This balance is seen further in the Methodist 
concern for both personal salvation and social 
responsibility. 

Individuals alone can be redeemed. God knocks 
on the doors of solitary souls. But the saved soul 
must do his duty while he lives on this earth. As 
Jesus said, “We must work the works of him 
who sent me, while it is day.” (John 9:4.) 

Whatever harms people strikes at Christ and 
stirs the Christian into action. So Methodism is 
concerned about war, broken homes, race prej- 
udice, political corruption, and all forms of large- 
scale inhumanity. 

e Denominational and Ecumenical Efforts 

We Methodists believe in the ecumenical 
Church. We are proud of our Methodism. But we 
are ashamed of our failure to do our best to bring 
all the denominations into a closer unity of fellow- 
ship and action. “So there shall be one flock, one 
shepherd.” (John 10:16.) 

We rejoice in all forces that work to bring 
Christians together. For we know that we need 
the helping hand of one another to fight the bat- 
tles of this present age. On large affirmations we 
shall agree. On small ones we shall agree to 
differ. On all practical matters we shall work 
together with others. Only then can we begin to 
say, “The kingdom of the world has become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” (Rev. 
11:15). 

e Balanced Doctrines 

This balance is nowhere more in evidence than 
in view of the great Christian doctrines. 

We share with others the great beliefs of the 
Reformation. We believe in the Bible as the Word 
of God. We believe in justification by faith. We 
rejoice in the priesthood of all believers. We hold 
that the Church is the fellowship of the redeemed. 
And we believe that saintliness is realized in 
the common attachments of marriage and the 
family as well as in the common work of daily life. 
These we stress with all Protestants. 

And in our own way we strive for a fully bal- 
anced interpretation of all major Christian be- 
liefs. 

So John Wesley did his work well. His greatest 
power lay in his organizing genius. But his most 
precious gift was the vitally balanced Christianity 
that he preached and lived. 








“The Race That 
Is Set Before Us” 


By HAROLD COOKE PHILLIPS 


This is the last sermon preached by Dr. Phillips 
before he retired a year ago as minister of First 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THEREFORE, since we are surrounded by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us also lay aside 
every weight, and sin which clings so closely, and 
let us run with perseverance the race that is 
set before us, looking to Jesus the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” So wrote the unknown author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This text binds together the present, the past, 
and the future in a great trilogy of faith. 


e Consider the author’s reference to the present. 
He says we are like men running a race. We must 
run the race that is set before us with patience 
or, better still, with perseverance. We must keep 
on. If we are tired, we must not give up. If we 
stumble or fall, we must get up. But, at all odds, 
we must keep on, persevere. 

The symbol is well-nigh threadbare, but it is 
apt. Perhaps it sounds too strenuous. I am con- 
fident that more of us would be drawn to the 
Christian life if it were like a pleasant stroll or a 
journey made in easy stages, with frequent stop- 
overs and opportunities to deviate from the path 
wherever fancy might lead. But it is not that. 
Say what you will, there is something exacting, 
demanding, about the moral and spiritual aspects 
of reality. 

What is the difference between the athlete who 
runs a race and the man who goes for a walk? 
For one thing the athlete knows discipline. He 
practices self-denial. So does the Christian. He, 
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Artist, Plockhurst 


Christians find their direction when they look to Jesus 
Christ. 


too, knows, often from bitter experience, how 
surely indulgence opens the door to moral de- 
terioration and decay. Again, the runner has a set 
course. He cannot, like Stephn Leacock’s knight, 
“ride off rapidly in all directions.” “The gate is 
narrow and the way is hard, that leads to life, 

.’ The runner has a goal, an objective, to 
be reached. So does the Christian—“the prize of 
the upward call of God in Christ Jesus.” 

But there is yet another difference. The runner 
travels light. In ancient Greece he would appear 
with flowing robes, but when set for the race 
he would lay off his robes. So the author says 
the Christian must “lay aside every weight, and 
sin which clings so closely.” Dr. Moffatt translates 
the passage, “We must strip off every handicap, 
strip off sin with its clinging folds .. .” That is 
what we find so hard to do. 

Someone said to a man who came to see Niagara 
Falls, “Isn’t it wonderful to see all that water 








pouring down?” He thought for a minute and 
replied, “What’s to hinder?” If the Christian life 
were only like that! Nothing to hinder, no ob- 
stacles to overcome, no enemies to fight, no 
temptations of the flesh or the spirit to resist, no 
weights to be laid aside! Ah, but if it were, we 
would have to add, no character to be developed. 
For in truth, no battle no victory, no hardship no 
hardihood, no trial no triumph! 

Lay aside the hindrance, says the apostle. What 
is the hindrance? Is it some evil habit that holds 
us in its grip, some weakness we indulge, some 
defect of our disposition or spirit? Is it the weight 
of inertia or indifference to the things of God? Is 
it just the self that stands at the center? Your 
handicap may not be mine nor mine yours. But 
each of us knows what keeps him from making 
progress on the way. Pray for strength to lay it 
aside. 

In the physical world we measure growth by 
addition. We strengthen, increase, or improve our 
lot as we get more. But in the spiritual world 
growth is often measured by what we get rid of. 
Paul said, “When I became a man, I gave up 
childish ways.” We grow spiritually as by God’s 
grace we put away the things that hold us back. 
What Michelangelo said of his statue could be 
said of growth in Christian character: “The more 
the marble wastes, the more the statue grows.” 


e How are we to do this? Our author points to 
two sources of strength and encouragement. He 
tells us we can get help as we run our race by 
considering the past, by remembering those who 
in their day and generation have run this race. 
We are surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses 
—not spectators but “attestators,” those who by 
their lives have borne witness to the truth. The 
cloud of witnesses reminds us of what we owe to 
those who have preceded us and of our responsi- 
bility to them. 

Many years ago I visited the tiny island of 
Iona on the west coast of Scotland, “the blessed 
isle.” It is only three and a half miles long and 
one and a half miles wide. But it symbolizes some- 
thing big. For there in the sixth century came 
Columba from Ireland. He founded a college for 
preachers whom he sent out to evangelize our 
Saxon forebears. 

The abbey has long since gone, but a church has 
always stood on the spot where Columba wor- 
shiped and died. As I stood there with the tides 
of the centuries flooding in, I thought, “What con- 
nection with all this can a Baptist minister have 
who comes from a country that was not even dis- 
covered when Columba lived?” Then I recalled 
the words of a visitor to Iona in 1773: “That man 
is little to be envied . . . whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” I felt as 
though surrounded by a “great cloud of witnes- 
ses.” I had a responsibility to them. 

We sometimes speak of “the dead past.” But 


the past is dead only to the insensitive, the un- 
informed, the unimaginative. As a matter of fact, 
this race we are called to run is not a solo per- 
formance, no hundred-yard dash. It is more like 
a relay. Something has been handed to me by 
those who have gone before me. If I fail or fall, 
my failure involves not just myself, but those 
who preceded and who will follow me. 

This was vividly portrayed during the 1948 
Olympics in London. The French team had been 
running well. But as the baton was passed to one 
of the subsequent runners, he dropped it and his 
team was disqualified. The runner fell to the 
ground, threw his arms over his head in a gesture 
of despair, and wept openly. As well he might. 
For his failure involved not only himself. It 
affected those who had gone before and those who 
were to follow. And such is the race we run. 

“The cloud of witnesses” also inspires us. When 
Napoleon was fighting the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, he rallied his soldiers by saying, “Soldiers, 
from yonder pyramids forty centuries look down 
upon you.” More than forty centuries look down 
on us. We are heirs of the eternal purpose of 
God, who is from everlasting to everlasting. 

It is as though this author were saying to us, 
“Let the voice of eternity speak to the events 
of time. Let the sweep of the ages deliver you 
from ‘provincialism’ and ‘narrowness.’ You are a 
part of something big. This faith of yours is not 
some little annual that springs up today and 
withers tomorrow. It is a mighty oak. Its roots are 
anchored in the eternal hills of God. Let it shelter 
you, strengthen you, inspire you. The leaves of 
the tree are for your healing.” 


e The author of Hebrews not only steadies us by 
memory of the past, he also challenges us by 
pointing to the future—“looking to Jesus the 
pioneer and perfecter of our faith.” He puts the 
present between memory and anticipation, his- 
tory and hope, between what faith has done and 
what it has yet to do. 

Why look to Jesus? I can but barely mention 
three words that contain in part at least the an- 
swer. The first is direction. There is something 
worse than marking time and that is marching 
in the wrong direction. It is better to limp along, 
however slowly, in the right direction than to 
sprint in the wrong one. “Follow me,” said Je- 
sus, “I am the way.” He is God’s direction for our 
days. 

He brought a new orientation to life. An 
orientation in two directions—toward God. and 
toward man. What a picture of God he has given 
us: God the Father of us all, who loves us, num; 
bers the very hairs of our head, and not even: a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice! 
And man—whoever saw in man the possibilities 
he saw? Man, a child of God with inherent dig- 
nity and worth. Faith in God and love for man. 
The universal fatherhood of God and the brother- 
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hood of man. Is that in part the new orientation 
Jesus brought to the world? 

Was it not essentially on these two matters that 
Jesus broke with his religious contemporaries? 
Their God was too small, their brothers too few. 
And that is still the basic tragedy of our time. We 
are plagued with tribal, racial, national gods or 
no God at all, which means that man deifies him- 
self. And our relationships to our fellows are still 
largely based on the accident of birth or station. 
Such concepts grounded in prejudice or pride 
simply will not work in this world that science 
has made a neighborhood. We shall have to 
learn to live together, if we are going to live at 
all. 

But if we look to Jesus and see him as he is, 
he will lead us into a fuller knowledge of God 
and a clearer understanding of our fellow men. 
He will strengthen both our faith in God and our 
fellowship with our brothers. Jesus brought a 
new orientation to life, both Godward and man- 
ward. God and man—these are the basic, inescap- 
able relationships. Jesus taught how impossible it 
is to be rightly related to the one without right 
relationships with the other. 

Moreover, looking to Jesus means power. Noth- 
ing is more frustrating than to know the direction 
in which we should go and then realize our in- 
ability to move in that direction. In the Christian 
faith Jesus symbolizes for us the power of God. 
Even those who do not share the Christian faith 
will agree that in Jesus we have mankind’s finest 
example of moral and spiritual excellence. 

But to have before us a perfect example is not 
enough. As a matter of fact, a perfect example 
without power may be a frustrating experience. 
A young playwright who contemplates the genius 
of a Shakespeare, or a young artist that of 
Raphael, may be conscious only of the great gulf 
that separates him from them. Similarly, ‘an 
example of supreme excellence in morals or re- 
ligion may be as hurtful as the unapproachable 
superiority of the artistic genius.” That is why 
examples are not enough. What we want is not 
merely the knowledge of what we ought to be, 
but the will and the power to be that. 

Herein lies one unique difference between Je- 
sus and other men. When we contemplate him, 
we feel like saying with Peter, “Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Yet somehow we 
feel he is not apart from us, but a part of us. His 
perfection does not dismay or discourage but up- 
lifts and inspires. It is as though, figuratively 
speaking, his hand is reached out to us. We may 
experience his grace and his power in our hearts. 
Those who look at him long enough can say with 
Paul, “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me.” He is more than an example. Here 
is one who communicates to us the power of 
God. “To all who received him, . . . he gave 
power to become children of God.” 

In looking to Jesus, however, one finds the sym- 
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bol not only of God’s direction and of God’s power, 
but also of God’s victory. The cross has come to 
mean many things, but its primary meaning is 
victory. Had Jesus been vanquished, there would 
have been no gospel. Perhaps we should not even 
have heard his name. The gospel, the good news, 
is that through the cross and the Resurrection, 
God in Christ won the victory once and for all. 


e What is the end of this vast human adventure? 
blind force and omnipotent matter? The cross 
says No. It is our answer to fatalism. It is God 
breaking into history to make known to man his 
eternal purpose. More specifically, at the cross 
man’s three greatest enemies were conquered— 
sin that destroys his life, suffering that torments 
him, and death that finally eliminates him. 

The gospel is that God in Christ can give us 
victory over our sins, make suffering creative and 
redemptive, and make death itself the door to 
eternal life. Without that faith there would have 
been no New Testament, no Christian church. 
The Christian gospel, in a word, is “Thanks be 
to God, who gives us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

You and I need that faith in our own lives. Who 
of us does not know the stubborn fact of sin? 
Who has not felt with Paul “the mystery of 
iniquity”? Yet Paul became more than conqueror. 
Too many men through too many centuries have 
borne similar testimony for us to doubt the reality 
of that victory. 

How we need that faith as we contemplate the 
paganism that is on the march today. Tyranny is 
winning victories in our world—there is no deny- 
ing that. Lying propaganda is making more con- 
verts than truth. Deceit and treachery are prov- 
ing more effective methods of diplomacy than hon- 
esty or decency. Can it be that all the things we 
cherish, the values we hold dear, are to be tram- 
pled under foot? Will the forces of evil both at 
home and abroad be ultimately victorious? Or as 
we think of the church, must we feel that we are 
defending a defunct cause or fighting a losing 
battle? The Christian faith says No. 

Looking to Jesus sustains our faith in the ulti- 
mate victory of God. The way may be long and 
the battle hard. Time and again right will be 
on the scaffold and wrong on the throne. It is 
our faith, however, that God is in this struggle— 
“the everlasting God” who “fainteth not, neither 
is weary”—that there is something in the very 
structure of the universe that supports our ef- 
forts for righteousness and truth. 

So the author of our text tells us that as we 
persevere in the Christian life we can gain 
strength by looking behind and before. Both the 
past and the future speak to us. Sustained by 
memory, we adventure by faith. “Therefore, since 
we are surrounded by so great a cloud of witnes- 
ses, ... let us run with perseverance the race that 
is set before us, looking to Jesus...” 





















How to Use 


Adult Bible Course 


By ROBERT H. DETTMER 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE is an eighty-page 
quarterly magazine expressly designed for an 
adult class that wishes to engage in serious Bible 
study. 

Systematic daily reading of the Bible is the key 
to effective use of this quarterly. Suggested daily 
readings appear at the top of the first page of each 
lesson. These are the basis for the lesson as 
developed by the writer of the quarterly. 

In reading Adult Bible Course you will be 
reminded constantly of the importance of daily 
Bible reading by a message appearing just under- 
neath each lesson topic. It urges the student: 
“Prepare for your lesson by reading the following 
Bible passages day by day in the preceding week.” 
A list of the day-by-day references follows. Each 
reference is followed by a phrase briefly describ- 
ing the content of the passage. 


A PLAN FoR StupDy 


In addition to using the Bible references daily 
the student should read the development of the 
lesson early in the week—perhaps on Sunday 
afternoon or evening a week in advance of the 
church-school class session. This advance study 
will make the daily Bible readings more meaning- 
ful than would otherwise be the case. 

Strangely enough, some users of Adult Bible 
Course are trying to get along without using the 
Bible itself. This is a great mistake. After all, this 
is a Bible course, and it cannot be properly pur- 
sued without frequent study of the Bible passages. 

You will notice that there are frequent direc- 
tions for Bible reading in the body of the lesson 
treatment; for example: Read Matthew 25:14-30. 
Read Luke 19:11-27. Sometimes references are 
merely placed in parenthesis. In other cases the 
passages are printed in the magazine. Occasionally 
the reader is asked to compare one passage with 
another to see how it corresponds with, or differs 
from, the one being studied. 

If the reader will stop at all points where refer- 
ences are given and read these from his own 
Bible, even though his Bible is not the Revised 
Standard Version (which is used in the quarterly 


Mr. Derrmer is a former staff member in the Department 
~ orgie School Curriculum of The Methodist Publishing 
ouse. 





John E, Hood 


itself) but the King James or some other version. 

Indeed, it would be well occasionally to read 
the passages from some other version, such 
as Goodspeed, Moffatt, or Weymouth. These ver- 
sions often throw new light upon a passage and 
give the reader an illuminating insight into its 
meaning for life today. 

You will note that the lesson treatment is 
divided into sections, each with a two-line sub- 
head. This organization of the material makes 
study of the lesson easier than if sectional sub- 
heads were not supplied. 

Occasional footnotes give the source of quota- 
tions from reference books; they also give infor- 
mation on scholarly findings with regard to the 
sources of certain passages. As a rule these are not 
relatively important and so are printed in small 


type. 


THe TEACHER WITH THE CLASS 


After you study the material on the five pages 
allotted to the lesson for development, turn to 
the sixth page, printed in smaller type. It is en- 
titled “The Teacher With the Class.” 

Some teachers may think that there is not 
enough guidance here. Well, there are additional 
resources listed in the last section. This includes 
specific references to The Interpreter’s Bible, The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, and other books. 
It also includes reference to the supplementary 
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full-page article on the lesson in ADULT TEACHER. 
(See pages 11-14 of this issue.) 

Note that “The Teacher With the Class” begins 
with the paragraph, “Purpose of the Lesson.” 
This is followed by an outline of, and brief com- 
ments on, the main points of the lesson. 

Class participation is encouraged by questions 
for thought and discussion. Not all these ques- 
tions need be asked; but they are there for such 
use as the teacher can make of them. Often the 
teacher will think of other questions that will 
bring out profitable discussion. 

Class procedure often includes both lecture by 
the leader and class participation. The section, 
“Suggested Activities,” will be helpful at this 
point. 

A brief summary of the lesson is important. 
It is a mistake to leave a lesson hanging in the 
air. The purpose of the lesson is not achieved. 
Frustration results. But if the teacher will watch 
the time of the session and stop the discussion (or 
his lecture) in time to make a brief summary, 
the class will feel a sense of accomplishment. 

There should also be a brief look at the lesson 
for the following Sunday, together with any class 
or individual assignments that will help make that 
session a success. 

“Additional Resources” has suggestions for 
teachers who feel the need for them. 


ADDITIONAL HELPS 


There are additional helps for you in Adult 
Bible Course as well as those discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs. The editorial on page 1 
offers suggestions to both student and teacher. 

The writers of the quarter’s lesson treatments 


and of “The Teacher With the Class” are care- 
fully chosen with regard to their qualifications 
and writing ability. 

On the third (inside back) cover of Adult 
Bible Course, under the heading “Books About 
the Bible,” are one or more reviews of books 
related to the lessons of the quarter. 

The fourth cover page is usually used for a 
map related to the lessons of the quarter. On 
this map the teacher can locate places mentioned 
in the Bible passages studied in the quarter’s les- 
sons. Occasionally, however, when map study is 
not required, the page is used to call attention to 
some outstanding book in the field of Bible study. 


Back Issues AVAILABLE 


Many classes prefer to begin their study of this 
series with an earlier quarter. Every issue of 
Adult Bible Course is overprinted so that back 
numbers are available. (See below.) 


A SEVEN-YEAR CYCLE 


The Adult Bible Course, as a curriculum 
series, is planned in a cycle of seven years’ dura- 
tion. The first year and a half of the present 
cycle was a survey of the entire Bible. Then fol- 
lowed six months of “Great Teachings of the 
Bible.” Then came a year on “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus.” Following this came a year 
on “Prophets and Psalms.” After that a year on 
“Pauline Epistles” was scheduled. The sixth year 
(1959-60) will deal with “Prophets and Wisdom 
Literature.” The final year of the cycle is planned 
as a study of selections from Daniel, the Apocry- 
pha, the Dead Sea scrolls, and the Book of Rev- 
elation. 





To Be Ordered 


Using topics and dates as listed below, back issues 
of Adult Bible Course may be ordered according to 
the interest of an adult group. These are available at 
30 cents each from The Methodist Publishing House 


serving your territory. 


“From the Beginnings Through Hosea”—October- 
December, 1954 

“From Isaiah Through the Babylonian Exile”’—Jan- 
uary-March, 1955 

“Postexilic Judaism”—April-June, 1955 

“The Gospels”—July-September, 1955 

“Acts and Pauline Epistles”—October-December, 
1955 

“General Epistles and Revelation”—January-March, 
1956 

“Great Teachings of the Bible”’—April-June, 1956 

“Great Teachings of the Bible” (concluded)—July- 
September, 1956 

“The Growing Years and Early Ministry”—October- 
December, 1956 


“Later Ministry and Triumph”—January-March, 
1957 

“Jesus’ Teachings and Ourselves”—April-June, 1957 

“Jesus’ Teachings and Others”—July-September, 
1957 

“Preliterary Prophets”—October-December, 1957 

“Literary Prophets’ (Amos, Hosea)—January- 
March, 1958 

“Literary Prophets” (continued: Isaiah 1 through 39, 
Micah)—April-June, 1958 

“Psalms”—July-September, 1958 

“The Letters of Paul” (1, 2 Thessalonians, Galatians) 
—October-December, 1958 

“The Letters of Paul” (continued: 1, 2 Corinthians) 
—January-March, 1959 

“The Letters of Paul” (continued: Romans)—April- 
June, 1959 

“The Letters of Paul” (continued: Philemon, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians and Philippians)—July-Septem- 
ber, 1959 (the current issue) 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


SUMMERTIME can be fun time for adults, with 
cook-outs and barbecues, hiking and camping, pic- 
nics and outings, summer sports and moments to 
take it easy beside a campfire. Why not ask each 
adult class to report on its recreational activities? 
The council can then suggest to all adult classes 
some resources, leadership, and places to go to 
enrich their summer experiences. 

Why not follow this with a discussion of ways 
in which we can work together in the adult coun- 
cil? Ask the adult-division superintendent or 
some other administrative leader to describe the 
relationship of adult classes to the adult superin- 
tendent and the commission on education, define 
the duties of each, and illustrate their relationships 
each to the other (see Adult Work in the Church 
School, 4500-BC). 

This study should lead to a discussion of proj- 
ects on which classes need to co-operate. One of 
these is the enlisting of new members and the 
development of new adult classes. Here are some 
evangelistic opportunities that will present them- 
selves this fall. Perhaps you need a committee to 
go to work on them. 

1. The television series “Frontiers of Faith” 
will focus attention on the problems of middle- 
aged persons. A committee could be alerted to 
study and plan ways of reaching more of these 
persons. 

2. New classes may be created around new 
areas of study. Why not survey your adult con- 
stituency to see how many would be interested in 
a study of the Basic Christian Books (Graded 
Press; $1 each): Major Religions of the World, 
by Marcus Bach (available September, 1959); 
God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Christian 
Family Living, by Hazen G. Werner. 

Other groups may be interested in How Came 
the Bible? by Edgar Goodspeed (Abingdon Press, 
cloth, $1.50; paper $1); How Free Are You? by 
Robert H. Hamill (Abingdon Press, 75 cents); 
The Stranger in My House, by Walter Sikes 
(Bethany Press, 75 cents); Understanding and 
Preventing Juvenile Delinquency, by Haskell 
Miller (Abingdon Press; paper, $1.25); or Man’s 
New Hope, by Justin W. Nixon (United Nations, 
50 cents). 

Further information concerning these and 
other undated units will be found in Resources 
for Adult Groups (see column 2). 

A telephone survey might be the means of dis- 
covering persons in the constituency who are in- 
terested in these units. 


Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





Resources for Adult Groups 








Now is the time to order copies of the 1959- 
1960 edition of Resources for Adult Groups* in 
sufficient quantity to supply the discussion lead- 
ers and a large percentage of the members of all 
adult study groups. This booklet lists the units 
of study scheduled to appear in Methodist adult 
periodicals from October through next Septem- 
ber. It also lists undated units, books for addition- 
al resources, and audio-visual helps. It has 
explanatory notes to help groups plan their study 
programs. All study materials in Resources for 
Adult Groups are approved by the Curriculum 
Committee of The Methodist Church. 

If copies can be reviewed by the various groups 
by the last of July or first of August, reports may 
be brought to the August council meeting indi- 
cating plans for study this fall. A full discussion 
of the plans should be held by the council. Wher- 
ever appropriate, groups may share with each 
other at regular meeting times or on specially 
determined schedules for particular studies. 

In any case, orders for materials should be 
made through the usual church-school channels 
for study materials needed for the fall quarter. 

* Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE), available free from 
your conference executive secretary or the Service Department, 


P. O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee, or The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 























A COURSE of study for adults, the “Know 
Your Bible” series!, has now been approved by the 
Curriculum Committee for use other than on 
Sunday morning. The series is made up of twelve 
books and a handbook. These books were pre- 
pared to introduce present-day Christians to Bible 
reading by answering questions asked in any 
sound study of the Scriptures. 

The “Know Your Bible” series was written by 
Roy L. Smith who is well-known for his lively 
and helpful interpretation of the Bible. He has 
achieved a distinguished place for himself among 
present-day Christians through his writings in 
this field. His analysis of the church-school les- 
sons for adults in The International Lesson An- 
nual has established him as a writer of keen in- 
sight and as one who holds the interest of his 
readers. The author has turned to the findings of 
the scholars and has phrased them in terms that 
the beginning Bible student can understand. 


SettTinc Up Your Group 


In establishing a Know Your Bible Study Group 
in your church or community it would be helpful 
to keep certain things in mind. Experience with 
these groups, sometimes called “clubs,” has shown 
that they deserve special consideration. 

It is good to raise the question as to whom this 
type of study would appeal. Who would be in- 
terested? Actually, most all Christians can be 
zounted upon to find such a group appealing. 
Their sense of the importance of the Bible usually 
outstrips their knowledge of it. An opportunity 
to be better informed is difficult to resist. Chris- 
tians today are like Christians in every other day 
in this respect. And the brevity of time available 
for the Sunday-morning church-school class al- 
most makes it necessary for additional periods of 
study if increased knowledge is to be gained. 

Besides those who are eager to learn more 
about the Bible, there are persons who are in 
need of spiritual inspiration for daily Christian 
living. The wear and tear of life takes its toll. To 


use the words of the psalmist, they need to “re- . 


store” their souls. What better way to do this 
than to study the Bible? Experience has shown 
that no other resource can take the place of the 
Scriptures in this regard. This is particularly true 
when they are read and interpreted within an 





1“Know Your Bible’? Series booklets, 85 cents each; $3.50 per 
dozen. Handbook for “Know Your Bible’? Series, 35 cents. Abingdon 
Press. 





Dr. Laymon is editor of adult publications, Editorial Di- 
vision, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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‘Know Your Bible’ Study Course 


By CHARLES M. LAYMON 


atmosphere of earnest seeking after God and of 
willingness to commit one’s life to his service and 
care. 


Know Your Bis.te Stupy GRouPS AND 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


What is the relation of these groups to the on- 
going study program of the church school? Here 
is a question that needs to be answered with great 
definiteness. Much confusion can result if this 
is not done. Know Your Bible Study Groups are 
not a substitute for regular adult-class sessions. 
They are not to be regarded as running in com- 
petition with the Sunday-morning curriculum. 

The Know Your Bible Study Group should not 
be regarded as taking the place of the Sunday- 
school study program. As part of the church 
school it should supplement rather than supplant 
Sunday study opportunities. For instance, those 
who join such a week-night fellowship will dis- 
cover that they get considerably more out of their 
Sunday classes. New insights and understandings 
will come to them that others may miss. Such 
studies as the Adult Bible Course and the Inter- 
national Lesson will take on new meaning. 

Still another result may follow. It is altogether 
possible that members of such a study group will 
develop sufficient aptitude and confidence that 
they will look forward to becoming teachers in 
the church school, not only on the adult level, 
but in the children’s and youth departments as 
well. They may find it advisable to take some 
leadership courses in the techniques of teaching, 
and their knowledge and feeling for the Bible 
which the Know Your Bible Study Group has 
brought them will be a vital stimulus in this 
additional preparation. 

There is one further matter of importance that 
should be mentioned. In establishing Know Your 
Bible Study Groups the commission on education 
or your local-church board of education should 
participate in the planning. Apart from the fact 
that it is the responsibility of such commissions 
to supervise and, through the elected officers, to 
administer the program of education, their sup- 
port of the undertaking will give it an official 
status that is desirable. And besides, it keeps the 
program of the local church from becoming hap- 
hazard, duplicative, and divided. 

Of course the minister of the church, finally, 
is a key person in such an undertaking. His 
interest and support are basic throughout. He 
can bring to it inspiration and guidance as the 
spiritual leader of the congregation that none 
other can provide. It should not be begun with- 
out his counsel; from the start he should be a part 


of the making of the plan and its promotion. 












LETTERS OF PAUL 











By HORACE R. WEAVER 


July 35: 
Background to the 


Unity of the Universe 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


FE PHESIAN S introduces us to a new type of 
letter. Paul’s letters were always concerned with 
specific problems of specific churches. Factions 
at Corinth, loyalty to Apollos instead of Christ, 
immorality between relatives, unloving attitudes 
at the Lord’s table, gossip by Chloe’s friends— 
such specific problems called for some specific 
answers. 

In this letter we have no specific problems 
listed. It is obviously an open letter, intended to 
be circulated to several different church groups. 
It is a rich and full-grown development of Paul’s 
thinking. 

Ephesians deals with a long-range plan of God, 
not something that will come to an end shortly. 
The author sees the purposes of God as bound 
up with the church. The church is here, and 
furthermore, it represents Christ. Christ is then 
viewed as already present, not as one to come. 
Christ’s authority has already been established. 
True, he doesn’t sit on the throne of David in 
Jerusalem, but he does sit at the right hand of 
God in heaven! 


THE writer’s intent in this letter is to hold high 
the supreme theme of the glory of the church 
(which receives its glory in Christ), in whom 
God’s purposes are being realized. The church 
will bring unity to the world. Until Christ’s ad- 
vent, there was discord, disunity, disorganization, 
lack of thread for uniting the centuries together. 
With Christ (through his church) is found the 
thread that unites the centuries of God’s purposes 
and the decades of hours of man’s existence here 
on earth. 

Unlike Paul, this writer (of Ephesians) is a 
systematic theologian. Paul contributed. greatly 
toward Christian theology, but he dealt with great 
doctrines of faith as they were called upon to 
meet specific church needs. Here we find a syste- 
matic presentation of Christ and the significance 
of his person. 





Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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Indeed, the author approaches a philosophy of 
religion. He systematizes his presentation in 
order to show God’s eternal purposes, which are 
concerned with uniting all things in heaven and 
on earth in Christ. 


WE read of God’s basic nature: He is “Father” 
(1:2) who loves us tremendously! He is not only 
our father, but the father of all men. His universal 
fatherhood is the basis for believing in the unity 
of the church (and therefore of all mankind). He 
is “one God and Father of us all, who is above 
all and through all and in all.” 

In this tremendous insight (of God as father), 
we have a clear and firm declaration of the nature 
of ultimate Reality. Philosophers were saying 
then (as some do today) that ultimate Reality is 
a blind, impersonal force. There is no purpose, 
no feeling, no understanding behind the events of 
our day. The universe is unfriendly and unin- 
terested in our loyalties and choices. 

But this Letter denies all this pessimism. It 
lifts up a God who is warm, deeply concerned 
(“loves”), and who seeks to fulfill his purposes. 
The church enters at this very point. It is through 
the church that God’s purposes are to be accom- 
plished. Therefore loyalty to the church and 
obedience to the voice of Christ through it are 
necessary. 


Jesus Curist takes on a wholly new stature in 
this Letter. He becomes the center of the uni- 
verse, the center of history and of nature. God’s 
creative acts were directed toward him from the 
beginning, find their realization in his coming, 
and give mankind its needed unity and fulfillment 
through his blessed presence. 

This Letter, probably not written to Ephesus, 
as Quimby suggests, was intended to be an ex- 
tension of Paul’s basic thoughts. The writer loved 
Paul and his theology, systematized it, expanded 
it, wrote it down that others might share his love 
and enthusiasm, and “mailed it” to those who 
would hear it. We are grateful for his deep appre- 
ciation of Paul’s mind and spirit. 
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July 12: 
God’s Eternal 


Purpose—Cosmic Unity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


P AUL, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will 
of God” (Ephesians 1:1). At first glance it seems 
certain that Paul is the author of this Letter and 
that it is addressed to the church at Ephesus. 

It was the custom of people of ancient times to 
write documents in behalf of loved teachers and 
to sign their names to the documents. It was a 
method of honoring their memory. Plato did this 
with the teachings of his beloved teacher, Soc- 
rates. Many Greek writers did the same thing. 

In the early days of Jesus, there was a group 
of Jews, very ascetic, who lived at Qumran. They 
are the people who copied many volumes of Scrip- 
ture and hid them in caves around the western 
edge of the Dead Sea in a.p. 68 to preserve them 
from destruction by Titus. Besides these Scrip- 
tures, there were many books called “pseude- 
pigrapha’’—writings to which the author assigned 
a fake name. 

Probably the Book of Enoch was such a book, 
written by the Covenanters (or Essenes) of Qum- 
ran. The book was “falsely” assigned to Enoch, 
not to falsify the facts, but to honor the great 
prophet. There was no intent of being evil or mis- 
leading. To the contrary, honor and love were 
intended, as well as the hope of a greater reading 
from the public. 

This Letter assigned to Paul was such a work 
of pseudepigrapha. It was written by one who 
loved and admired Paul and his teachings. The 
Letter restates, develops, and emphasizes various 
aspects of Paul’s teachings. Then it lovingly as- 
signs Paul’s name to its pages. 


Tuts Letter was originally not addressed to any 
particular church. About the fourth century it 
was assigned by a collector of Paul’s writings 
“to the Ephesians.” It was originally not limited 
to any particular place and time—its perspective 
is that of eternity. 

Verse 3 refers to God “who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heaven- 
ly places.” This is difficult until we understand 
the astrology of that day. (Some Americans gov- 
ern their day’s activity by reading their horo- 
scopes and abiding by these signs of the zodiac.) 

Astrology taught that a man’s soul had to as- 
cend through various spheres of the universe 
until it finally reached the topmost sphere. Here 
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it received its highest blessings. This Letter re- 
futes the thousands who pinned their hopes to 
the stars. Rather, in Christ a man is immediately 
brought into the blessed state of God and per- 
mitted fellowship in the kingdom of God at once. 
There is no necessary travel in space from sphere 
to sphere, only faith in Christ which immediately 
makes a man a new creature in Christ. 

Men need not look up to the stars for guidance. 
The heavens have come to earth. God brought 
the kingdom of heaven to earth through the In- 
carnation. This is still important news to hundreds 
of thousands of people. Revelations of God are 
found in their most complete and detailed form 
in the person of Jesus, not in the orbiting planets 
of stars in the blue above. Not fate, not indiffer- 
ence of impersonal forces, but love and concern 
from a Father who gave us his best. His best has 
come through the highest he knows—through a 
human life. That life was Jesus of Nazareth. 


THE thought of predestiny is a wonderful one. 
Not the doctrine of election, whereby some are 
called to heaven and others to hell—all equally 
subject to sing praises for God’s justice. Rather, 
a predestiny in the sense of the destiny God 
dreamed for man when he created him. 

. It is a Christian idea that God predestined man 
for the good life. God’s dream was that man 
should be “created in his image” and should seek 
the true (as against the false), the lovely (as 
against the ugly), the good (as against the evil 
and bad), and the holy (as against the purely 
material and secular). 

“Even as he chose us .. . that we should be 
holy and blameless before him. He destined us in 
love to be his sons...” (1:4-5). Here God’s dream 
is again lifted up—the dream that the priests 
recognized centuries before the birth of Jesus. 
The priests, and Pharisees too, realized that man’s 
purpose was to be blameless and to walk in the 
presence of God. 

It is a strange thing that in our day people are 
seeking “peace of mind.” They seek the wrong 
thing. They should seek God’s own being and his 
will, and as a fruit of godly living peace will 
come. There will be no contentment, because 
there is so much to be done in our world, so many 
broken homes, broken lives, wounded hearts and 
minds to be mended. Yet all these broken insti- 
tutions and minds can be united again. “Shall 
these dead bones live?” Yes, and be reunited, 
as Ezekiel dreamed. 

The unity of all the various divisions of our 
society—whether of sex, color, ability, age, 
language, culture, or nationality—can be realized 
through the person of Christ. In him, says our 
writer, God’s eternal purposes are to unite all 
mankind. This we think is still his will, and the 
centuries bear witness that such a unifying factor 
is still needed. Our task is to help those around us 
see how this unity is possible in our needy world. 
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July 19: 
How God 
Creates Unity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE apostle Paul and the writer of Ephesians 
both believed in the “prince of the power of the 
air, the [evil] spirit that is now at work in the 
sons of disobedience” (2:2). 

We have sometimes wondered where Paul and 
John got these ideas, for they were not basic in 
Judaism in their day. 

Scholars who work with the Dead Sea scrolls 
are giving us tremendous new insights into the 
origin of some of these concepts. The Essenes, 
who lived at Qumran (on the western shores of 
the Dead Sea) were monastics. They shared all 
property and earnings. They ate together, with 
the evening meal as a sacrament. The bread and 
wine were blessed by a priest who then served 
the members. 

This group of people were apocalyptic in hope. 
They expected the Messiah to come at any minute. 
They expected him to come “in the clouds of 
heaven” and to lead the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness in a great and terrible war. 
This great war would be a cosmic war and would 
involve all mankind. The Essenes would meet 
their Messiah, who was prophet, priest, and king, 
and find their salvation through him. 

These people called themselves “followers of 
the Way” and spent much time in introspection, 
confessing their sins, and preparing their lives for 
the imminent Day of Judgment. They felt that 
their community was fulfilling the hope of Isaiah 
40:3, that they were building a spiritual “high- 
way of the Lord.” 

These Essenes developed their own literature 
in harmony with much of the apocalyptic litera- 
ture of their day. It has been suggested that mem- 
bers of their group wrote such works as The Book 
of Enoch (with its emphasis on the Messiah, “Son 
of Man,” being a supernatural being who would 
come “in the cloud of heaven”) and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

It has also been thought that John the Baptist 
was a member of these Covenanters of Qumran. 
Furthermore, some scholars think that John the 
Baptist is the link between these ascetic Essenes 
and the Christian concepts as found in the Fourth 
Gospel and in much of Paul’s writings, as well as 
in the Letter to Ephesians. 

These folk were convinced that there were two 
Spirits at work in the world—one for good, one 





for evil. They taught that a man’s inner heart 
was the battleground for such a cosmic warfare. 
Great emphasis was placed on the part Christ 
would play in freeing a man from the hold of the 
powers of evil spirits and forces. 


THE major difference between the Qumran Es- 
senes and Christians was the fact that the Essenes 
were conservative legalists who sought salvation 
through loyalty to the Mosaic law. Christ, how- 
ever, opened a new way, through suffering and 
death. Christ did not come, as the Essenes hoped, 
in regal earthly splendor, but in a lowly, humble 
manner suffering for mankind. In Christ we see 
the love of God manifested, a love not found in 
the Essenes’ “Teacher of Righteousness.” 

The basic truth is that sin comes by way of the 
heart. The battle is fought there, to be sure. Not 
so much between two spirits other than my own, 
but a struggle of my own spirit for what is right. 
In this sense there is the pull of God and the drag 
of the devil. 

Sin is fundamentally rebellion against God. Sin 
is defiance of God’s holy being and his purposes. 
Sin is refusal to do what we know God would 
have us do. 

But there is hope and salvation for those “chil- 
dren of wrath” who seek it. This is to be found, 
of course, in Christ. “By grace you have been 
saved through faith” (2:8). 

The writer of Ephesians knew all the meaning- 
lessness of life without Christ. He had been “sepa- 
rated from Christ, alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope... .” (2:12). Christi- 
anity offers the surest way of unity for those who 
have felt the barriers of sin separating men from 
God. It also offers to make a man a friend of the 
divine covenant-maker. It replaces hopelessness 
with a sure and calm vision. 

The agent through whom men find new life, and 
through whom hope and unity come, is the 
church. The church is definitely constructed, not 
of stones, not of mortar and brick, but of indi- 
viduals. The fascinating point is made that the 
“bricks” are not of Jewish extraction alone. In- 
deed, the temple of God is made of many persons. 
The unity of the Church is not nationalistic, not 
built on race. 

If we think about the black and white keys of 
a beautiful organ, we see how important both 
colors are to the console. Music produced only 
by the white ones, or only by the black ones, 
would be lacking and incomplete. We need vari- 
ations in tone, and this is produced by augmenting 
or diminishing—requiring use of both black and 
white keys. The temple of God, the true Church, 
uses Jew and Gentile, black and white, bond and 
free, red man and yellow. God is at the console 
of the great organ in his temple. We dare not re- 
fuse him the privilege of producing great music 
by defying or denying him the keys he needs. 
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July 26: 
God’s Instrument 


of Unity-The Church 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THERE are scores of German Christians in East 
Germany today who are languishing in prison 
because of their stand for Christ. I have talked 
with outstanding clergymen behind the iron cur- 
tain who have been imprisoned more than once 
because they preached Christ as superior to all 
others. 

“T, Paul, a prisoner for Christ Jesus...” (Ephe- 
sians 3:1). Only those willing to take a stand for 
what they know is really right, beautiful, good, 
and holy ever get in such a position. Yet we need 
just such people today. We need those who will 
speak out against “evil in high places.” We need 
men of God who see clearly and who can point 
with accurate finger at the evil in labor unions 
or at unfair employment practices, at unjust treat- 
ment of God’s people wherever or whatever sta- 
tion or color they be. “This is against the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, sé help me God I cannot 
speak otherwise .. .” 

Such persons, even some Russians today, pay 
heavily for their faith and speech. They may wear 
their instruments of punishment (be it iron 
chains or intellectual chains of ignorance forced 
upon them) as medals of achievement and honor. 
(By chains of ignorance I refer to the fact that 
Christians are denied the right of college educa- 
tion. Their choice for Christ includes acceptance 
of a limited intellectual growth in academic sub- 
jects. East German ministers have shared this fact 
with me.) 

Yet what a witness their faith is! It means a 
great deal to me to know that hundreds of young 
men are accepting the fate of virtual slavery on 
a farm when, by renouncing Christ, they could 
have gone to college and become surgeons or 
engineers. 

Paul’s experience is still true: “It has become 
known throughout the whole praetorian guard 
and to all the rest that my imprisonment is for 
Christ; and most of the brethren have been made 
confident in the Lord because of my imprison- 
ment, and are much more bold to speak the word 
of God without fear” (Philippians 1:13-14). True, 
isn’t it? Even in 1959. How courageous men feed 
others! How deeply grateful we are for them! 
God bless them and keep them. 


“STEWARDSHIP of God’s grace” is a surprising 
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phrase. It makes us ponder. Consider a girl who 
is courted by two men. Finally she decides be- 
tween them. She “elects” one to be her husband, 
They are married and live happily during the 
honeymoon. 

Now, after the first six months,. what is the 
response of the man (or woman) who was elected 
by the other? Has the stewardship of love ceased? 
Do the courtesies, thoughtful actions, loving re- 
marks cease now? What does stewardship of love 
involve here? Too often the covenant is con- 
sidered simply as a trial, and as such often ends 
in tragedy. 

The tragedy results because there was no stew- 
ardship of love. Each must see his own responsi- 
bility of helping the other person grow in spirit- 
ual living. This means to help him grow in moral 
choices, intellectual pursuits, holiness, love of 
the beautiful and true. 


Tue writer of Ephesians prays that his readers 
may “know the love of Christ which surpasses 
knowledge” (3:19). The verb is an important 
one: know God. He does not mean know about 
God, which is a sort of scientific approach. The 
Latin word for “knowledge” of this kind is 
“science.” We know all about water—its com- 
position of hydrogen and oxygen. But God can- 
not be known in this scientific way. The reason 
being that God is not a thing. 

When we approach God and want to know him, 
it becomes a matter of personal relationships. 
Buber calls it the “I—thou” relationship. God is 
not a thing to be known, as is an automobile. He 
is a person to get acquainted with. Test tubes and 
scales do not help in getting to know God. The 
tools of religion are trust and confidence, obedi- 
ence and concern. Such human relationship with 
the divine Being surpasses knowledge of a thing. 
It includes all we can know about God intellec- 
tually, but truly “it surpasses knowledge.” It 
goes into personal relationships with a Person. 

Paul dealt with this problem of knowledge in 
his Letter to the Colossians. In Greek, the Latin 
word “science” becomes “gnosis.” Some Chris- 
tians thought that you had to have certain facts, 
systematized theological doctrines, and the right 
understanding in order to be Christian. Paul 
quickly denied all this. Indeed, Paul told the 
Corinthians that “ ‘Knowledge [knowing about]’ 
puffs up, but love builds up” (1 Corinthians 8:1). 

Love of God cannot stop with a finely phrased 
theological argument. Many a theologian may 
know all about God, but may have missed the 
love of God completely. The two experiences are 
related, but are not the same. 

Our writer wanted the early churchmen to real- 
ize that this great loyalty to God and experience 
of faith in Christ was to be found through the 
agency of the Church. The Church’s major func- 
tion was, and is, to help men have this experience 
of fellowship with God. 
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The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 4 through 
12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today you will begin a new quarter of thirteen 
lessons based on some of the lesser known books 
of the Old Testament, books that as a rule receive 
little or no attention in general Bible study. The 
lessons will present the characteristic message of 
such books as Deuteronomy, Ruth, Esther, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Daniel, Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Zechariah, and Malachi. Two sessions will 
be devoted to Deuteronomy; one session to each 
of the other eleven books. 

The first unit is entitled “A Nation Facing Its 
Problems.” The four lessons in this unit deal with 
the experiences of the nation Israel, but they 
should help us examine some of our own national 
problems against the background of God’s will 
for us. If you have access to a copy of The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1959, you will want to 
read Charles M. Laymon’s introduction to this 
unit, page 231. It will help you get into the spirit 
of the unit as a whole and enable you to relate 
the lessons to one another. 

The lesson for today, “A Nation Under God,” 
is concerned with implementing a nation’s con- 
viction that it has been called into being by God 
himself and is an instrument of God in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. In teaching the 
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lesson you will want to acquaint your people with 
the experiences of Israel as a chosen nation and 
explore what it means to be a nation “under God.” 

As will be true for all the lessons for the 
quarter, you will find valuable help in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The International Les- 
son Annual, Epworth Notes, and the daily Bible 
readings. You will also benefit from references to 
The Interpreter’s Bible or The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary for a commentary on the various 
books you will be studying. 

The books suggested on page 17 were selected 
as valuable resources for this quarter’s study. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. A nation under God 
III. Chosen for special responsibility 
IV. The threat of nationalism 
V. The obligations of the people 


How To BEGIN 


Since today’s lesson is the first in a new series, 
you will want to introduce the new series as well 
as the new lesson. The material contained under 
the heading of “Preparing to Teach” may be used 
very appropriately. Try to get the members of 
your class to see the “wholeness” of the quarter’s 
work as the framework for each individual lesson. 
You will want especially to call attention to the 
unity of the first four lessons based on the theme 
“A Nation Facing Its Problems.” You should ob- 
serve, then, that today’s lesson deals with “A 
Nation Under God.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Since the lessons for this quarter are based on 
some lesser-known books of the Old Testament, 
it will be particularly fitting to present a careful 
analysis of the scriptural background for each 
lesson. Today’s lesson and that for next Sunday 
are from the Book of Deuteronomy. The word 
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Bauer Cotterell 


The church points nations to God. 


“Deuteronomy” in the Greek means “The Second 
Law,” or perhaps more appropriately “Repetition 
of the Law.” 

What we have in Deuteronomy is a repetition 
or reaffirmation of the law in terms directly ap- 
plicable to the needs of the people of Jerusalem 
during the days of Josiah, about 642-608 B.c. (See 
2 Kings 22:3 through 23:30.) This Book is as- 
cribed to Moses, but it is undoubtedly the work of 
a priest or prophet of the seventh century who 
had felt the call to preach the law of Moses to 
his own generation. 

While the scriptural background is contained 
in chapters 4 through 12, selected passages such 
as Deuteronomy 7: 6-11, 8:17-19, and 11:1 provide 
the major ideas with which we are here con- 
cerned. 

Deuteronomy 7:6-11 highlights the basic con- 
viction of Israel that she is a people specially 
chosen by God. That his choice is not for special 
favors but for special responsibilities is also 
brought out in the passage. The choice of Israel, 
it is pointed out, is not based on Israel’s merit 
but on God’s character as a God of love. Finally 
God’s sovereignty is asserted, and the nation is 
reminded that its covenant with God requires of 
its people that they love God and keep his com- 
mandments. 

In Deuteronomy 8:17-19, Israel is warned 
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against self-sufficiency and neglect of God, a 
danger that is always present in times of national 
prosperity and success. 

Deuteronomy 11:1 is a challenge to the people 
to love God, to remain faithful to him, and to 
“keep his charge, his statutes, his ordinances, and 
his commandments always.” 


II. A nation under God 


Stevenson, in Wesley Quarterly, develops the 
lesson around the meaning of the phrase “In God 
we trust.” His discussion under the heading “A 
Chosen People” is particularly relevant here. Will, 
in Adult Student, explores the implications of the 
phrase “under God” as applied to the nation. 

You might begin your presentation of the idea 
of “a nation under God” by noting some implica- 
tions of the phrase as applied to Israel and then 
directing attention to ourselves as “a nation under 
God.” 

Israel was founded upon the conviction that 
God had: called the nation into being. This con- 
viction that Israel was a chosen people dominated 
the faith of the nation throughout the troubled 
period of its history. In today’s lesson we are 
particularly concerned with God's action in call- 
ing a nation. Next Sunday we shall turn our at- 
tention to the nation’s response to God’s call. 

Observe here that our own nation is founded 
upon the conviction that God has called it into 
being. The “Mayflower Compact,” the basic law 
of the settlers of Plymouth Colony, pays due re- 
spect to the Providence of God in their under- 
taking; and our national anthem stirringly pleads 
for us to “Praise the pow’r that hath made and 
preserved us a nation.” 

Note the appropriateness of beginning the new 
series on the week end of the Fourth of July, 
the date on which we celebrate the birthday of 
our nation. You may wish to remind your class 
members that the Declaration of Independence 
affirms that the freedom and liberty that the day 
commemorates are endowments of the Creator. 
Furthermore, the signers of the Declaration ap- 
pealed to the “Supreme Judge of the world” for 
the rectitude of their intentions in declaring the 
states free and independent and proclaim their 
reliance on the “protection of Divine Providence” 
in support of their Declaration. 

You might be interested in exploring some of 
the ideas in Norman Cousin’s book, In God We 
Trust (Harper), in which he discusses the reli- 
gious beliefs and ideas of the founding fathers of 
our country. These men—Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Jay, and others—differed 
widely in their professions of faith. Not all of them 
subscribed to a formal religious creed, but they 
were united in the conviction that our government 
should be founded on trust in God. 

It will be appropriate to call attention to the 
affirmation of two presidents, Abraham Lincoln 
and Dwight Eisenhower, on this point. President 
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Lincoln in his Gettysburg Address expressed his 
conviction that ours is a “nation under God,” and 
President Eisenhower has done so in his success- 
ful effort to have our pledge of allegiance to the 
flag of our country amended to include the words 
“under God.” 


III. Chosen for special responsibility 


One might be tempted to conclude that God’s 
chosen people is a people singled out by God for 
special favors. Much of Israel’s tragic history is 
a record of just this sort of thinking. Stevenson, 
in Wesley Quarterly, reminds us that to be a 
chosen people did not mean receiving special 
favors. “It was,” he says, “more like being singled 
out from the ranks for a dangerous mission re- 
quiring trust and discipline.” Read what he has 
to say in this connection. 

You might suggest that the word “chosen” as 
used in the term “God’s chosen people” has a 
meaning somewhat similar to the meaning we 
give it when we refer to a minister as one chosen. 

Edmeston, in “Exploring the Biblical Text” in 
The International Lesson Annual, 1959, notes that 
Israel’s selection carried with it special responsi- 
bility. Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 through 55) iden- 
tifies this special responsibility with the salvation 
of all the nations of the world. Read Isaiah 42: 1-7. 
Israel is to be “a covenant to the people, a light 
to the nations.” Ask the class members what this 
suggests about the role of our own nation among 
the nations of the world. The discussion may 
center largely around political action and Chris- 
tian missions. 


IV. The threat of nationalism 


A recurrent theme in the scriptural back- 
ground for today’s lesson is a warning against 
self-sufficiency. Israel is reminded that it was not 
because of the nation’s merit that Israel was 
chosen. It was because of God’s gracious nature. 
The warning in Deuteronomy 8:17-19 is especially 
vigorous: “. .. Beware lest you say in your heart, 
‘My power and the might of my hand have gotten 
me this wealth.’ You shall remember the Lorp 
your God, for it is he who gives you power to get 
wealth .. .” 

Note that Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) af- 
firms that the poor, struggling years of a nation 
keep it humble and reverent, but that prosperity 
can be a time of boasting irreverence. He points 
out that we put our real trust “in gods who are 
not God”—military might, industrial strength, 
wealth, or scientific “know-how.” 

Will (Adult Student) calls attention to the fact 
that “nationalism, not religion, is the most power- 
ful force in the life of the world today”; and 
“with the exception of the small minority, men 
will do more for their nation than they will for 
God and their church.” 

Smith (in The International Lesson Annual, 
1959) discusses the threat of nationalism under 





the heading, “The Nation That Deifies Itself.” He 
warns against measuring a nation’s strength in 
terms of such equipment as a vast industrial 
machine, the atomic bomb, electronic miracles, 
intercontinental guided missiles, and plans for 
interplanetary travel. 

Against the threat of nationalism in our own 
day, the echo of God’s proclamation to Israel 
comes down across the centuries to us: “Know 
therefore that the Lorp your God is God.” This 
is an unqualified assertion of God’s sovereignty 
over the nation. In truth, he is the sovereign God 
of all the nations. We should be cautious lest, in 
our zeal for democracy, we regard God as little 
more than a president who is subject to the will 
of the people. The reverse is, in fact, true. We, 
the people, are subject to the will of God. 

Discuss the application of this concept to the 
covenant between God and Israel and to the rela- 
tionship between God and our own nation. Con- 
clude with the observation that the benefits ac- 
crue to a chosen people or a nation under God 
only to the degree that the people assume their 
obligations. 


V. The obligations of the people 


In Deuteronomy 11:1 God states the obligations 
a nation must assume if it is to become in fact a 
chosen people: “You shall therefore love the Lorp 
your God, and keep his charge, his statutes, his 
ordinances, and his commandments always.” A 
nation under God, therefore, must love God and 
do his will. 

We have, earlier in the lesson, cited several 
pronouncements in the basic documents of our 
country and the sayings of its leaders which pro- 
claim that ours is a nation under God or which 
affirm “In God We Trust.” In lip service to God 





Old Testament Studies* 


This quarter’s study in the International 
Lesson Series deals with several books of the 
Old Testament. The following books are sug- 
gested for resource for the lessons for this 
quarter and for later study in the Old Testa- 
ment field. 


The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Wil- 
liams. Abingdon Press. $1.50 

The Books of History, by John H. Hicks. 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 

A Survey of the Old Testament, by W. W. 
Sloan. Abingdon Press, $3.50 

Essentials of Bible History, by Elmer W. K. 
Mould. Ronald Press, $6 

The Old Testament and Modern Life, by Rol- 
lin Walker. Abingdon Press, 75 cents 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 




















we fulfill our obligations. What is our score in 
terms of real service to God? Let this question 
pose a challenge to the members of the class to 
examine the policies and programs of our own 
country in the light of the love of God and the 
doing of his will. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what sense and to what extent is the 
United States a chosen nation? | 

2. What things in our national life belie our 
claim that ours is “a nation under God”? 

3. Do we conduct our politics, our business, our 
national defense, our education, and our religion 
according to the obligations of a nation under 
God? 

4. How does the policy of the separation of 
church and state relate to our status as “a nation 
under God”? 


In CLOSING 


If time permits, review the lesson briefly and 
summarize the points made. Challenge the mem- 
bers of the class to do their bit toward maintaining 
the moral integrity and spiritual faith of a “nation 
under God.” Urge them to read Deuteronomy 29 
through 34 and to study next Sunday’s lesson, 
which will deal with the important decisions that 
determine the destiny of a nation. 


ra——The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Viewing the unit as a whole: Piece-meal prep- 
aration for group use of this unit will prove much 
less effective than planning that begins with an 
over-all view of the entire unit. Therefore, you 
will want to have a committee of four to six in- 
terested persons who will do several things: 

First, read through the entire unit as contained 
either in Adult Student or in Wesley Quarterly. 
Second, read through these “Group in Action” 
suggestions for the entire month’s lessons, noting 
any ideas that seem to have merit or possibilities 
for your class. Third, get together no later than 
the end of June for a planning session, at which 
time any special resources can be ordered, re- 
source persons decided upon, plans for involving 
the class in discussion and action laid, and so 
forth. Fourth, carry through week-by-week to 
see that the plans are brought to fruition. 

Preparation: Since this first session deals with 
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the concept of the Hebrews as a “chosen people,” 
some member of your class might be asked to 
read and be prepared to report on a recent book 
on this idea: The People of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, by H. J. Kraus (Association Press, $1.25). 
The idea of “modern idols” is dealt with in a 
stimulating way in Modern Rivals to Christian 
Faith, by Cornelius Loew (Westminster Press, 
$1.00). 

Since the first two sessions are based on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, you might like to borrow 
from your minister or from your church-school 
library Volume 2 of The Interpreter’s Bible, con- 
taining the treatment of Deuteronomy. Ask some 
member or members of your class to “bone up” 
on those sections of the book which are referred 
to in the unit. 

To begin: Ask your group to define what is 
meant by “a chosen people.” In what sense were 
the Hebrews a chosen people? Is it fair to apply 
this concept to America, also? Seek reasons for 
the answers. If someone has been reading in the 
book mentioned above, he might share with the 
group some ideas that were gained from his study. 
Then ask yourselves as a group: What are the 
rights and responsibilities of “a chosen people”? 

How to proceed: The writers in Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly stress the fact that, in 
Deuteronomy, law is not something cold and de- 
manding—rather, obedience to law is an expres- 
sion of love. As Christians, have we the obligation 
of expressing our love through respect for law— 
both God’s and man’s? If so, why? If not, why 
not? What implications are there in the rise in 
America’s crime rate? Does this indicate a break- 
down of respect for law? If so, what should Chris- 
tian citizens do about it? 

Modern temptations to “idolatry” in America 
are described by Stevenson and Will—the threat 
posed by great prosperity, military might, scien- 
tific know-how, and so forth. Ask your class: Do 
you think that many Americans follow “false 
gods”? If so, what are they? What is the responsi- 
bility of the church and of individual Christians 
to witness to the true God to such persons? How 
can this witness most effectively be made? This 
discussion should be on something more than an 
“armchair theorizing” basis. If the group con- 
cludes that visitation, or personal witnessing, or 
some other action is called for, plans should be 
laid for carrying through with these “good inten- 
tions.” Otherwise, they only pave another foot on 
the road to a well-known destination! 

To prevent a wallowing in despair, there should 
be something of a “trial balance,” with the chal- 
lenges and opportunities listed (perhaps on a 
blackboard) opposite the faults and shortcomings 
of our nation and our church. 

In closing: Emphasis should be placed upon the 
individual’s role in improving the spiritual con- 
dition of his nation. This should be spelled out 
in specific ways, following which the group might 
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have a few moments of silent meditation and con- 
clude with a prayer of confession and dedication. 

Looking ahead: Your planning committee, or 
selected individuals, should be reading, lining up 
resource materials or persons, and otherwise be 
getting ready for next Sunday’s session. 


From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ Any nation or culture strong enough to become 
proud is likely to face a new danger: lack of con- 
cern for God’s will and ways. That is the heart 
of the warning in Deuteronomy 8:17. 

Though we live in an age of rockets and mis- 
siles, not even the most learned of scientists has 
more than a few informed guesses about what is 
directly under our feet. Man’s deepest penetra- 
tion into the body of our planet is a 21,483-foot oil 
well in Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana. But it is 
some 40,000,000 feet from one surface of the earth 
to the other. 

Compared with what we do not know, the vast 
accumulations of scientific knowledge are but 
a mound of tiny shells on a limitless beach. 

We know more about our world than they did 
in the days of Moses. But we are very far from 
either understanding or controlling it. God is still 
in his heaven, even in the atomic age. 


+ A seldom read but monumentally vivid mes- 
sage is found in 2 Kings 19: 25-28. It will be effec- 
tive to have this read aloud by someone who has 
practiced until the words come smoothly. 

In a significant way, this brief analysis both 
summarizes some warnings of the lesson and 
points to a major message of the Old Testament. 
God is in history, says this historian. God is in 
history as a dynamic participant, not as an in- 
different spectator. Whenever men become proud 
and rebellious—whether in the age of the oxcart 
or in the epoch of the nuclear pile—God the crea- 
tor unleashes forces that remind man he is a 
creature. 

In our own day, some of the most feared de- 
structive forces are social. They are rooted in 
the nature of man and his political organizations. 
Do you think God can speak through international 
crises as truly as through natural calamities, or 
not? 


* One of the greatest bodies of neglected Chris- 

tian literature is that of sermons by early thinkers. 

Henry Regnery Company, of Chicago, is doing 

Dr. GARRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
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Christendom a great service by making the best 
of this literature available. The Sunday Sermons 
of the Great Fathers is a “must” for teachers and 
preachers. 

Two of the projected four volumes are already 
available. As a sample of the rich mine of ma- 
terial offered here, in his exposition of Matthew 
11:2-10, Gregory the Great deals directly with 
this week’s issue. A worthy national leader, he 
says, cannot function like a reed shaken by the 
wind. 

“Scarcely does the breath of a breeze touch 
a reed, when it bends the other way. And what 
is here meant by a reed unless a worldly human 
soul? Which, as soon as it is touched either by 
praise, or by detraction, is immediately inclined 
whatsoever way you will. 

“. .. Let us learn, my dearest Brethren, not 
to be as reeds, shaken by the winds. Let us keep 
firm of soul amid the varying winds of men’s 
tongues; let our minds be steadfast. Neither let 
detraction provoke us to anger; and let no favour 
move us to bestow some harmful gift.” 1 

Given political leaders with such a set of con- 
victions, the dream of “a nation under God” 
would no longer seem impossible. 


1From The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers; M. F. Toal, 
translator and editor. Henry Regnery Company, copyright, 1958. 
Used by permission. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The addition of the phrase “under God” to the 
Pledge of Allegiance to our flag may be a reflec- 
tion of the desire of our nation to underscore the 
ultimate source of our freedom, or it may be only 
a tipping of the hat to current religiosity. 

Whenever we begin referring to God as “the 
man upstairs,” as a recent popular song did, we 
are making a major departure from the historic 
Hebrew-Christian concept of God. In our effort 
at presenting religion as a down-to-earth, realistic 
aspect of life, as a part of everyday existence as 
opposed to purely Sunday observance, we have 
tended to so accentuate the availability of God 
that we are in danger of losing sight of his real 
nature. The awe and reverence with which the 
Old Testament writers always clothed him come 
closer to getting at his true nature. 

To be sure, our earliest concepts of God are 
conceived in purely human terms. Jesus’ reference 
to God as “Father” occurs about one hundred 
fifty times in the Gospels. It is not unusual in 





Dr. Leste is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
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prayer to use the familiar form “you” rather than 
the more formal “thou.” 

The personal nature of God, his availability in 
time of need, his approachableness in prayer, his 
forgiveness in sin—all this is stressed in a natural 
way as we are introduced to God in terms of 
human relationships we have known. But to limit 
God to such human categories, to compel him to 
fit into human ways of thinking, to refuse to think 
of him in anything but rational or scientific terms 
is to lose that which defines him most clearly. 

The fact is that God can never be captured in 
purely human ways of thinking. There is a basic 
truth, for example, in the impulse that led my 
grandfather to pray in a tone of voice different 
from the tone used in any other moment of speak- 
ing. 

It is a true impulse that leads us to use “Thou” 
and “Thy” in addressing God, for he is far more 
than man—he is high and lifted up, inspires awe 
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and reverence. We are right in adding to the 
Lord’s Prayer: “For thine is the Kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever!” 

The current trend in theology (neo-orthodoxy) 
has this to its credit: It restores the sense of 
majesty and power to God. The place for the 
miraculous and the symbolic becomes much 
clearer when we realize that the human mind is 
unable to conceive of God and his greatness ex- 
cept in more-than-human ways. 

The biblical writers were compelled to talk in 
terms of miracles as they tried to use words to 
describe how God plays a major part in man’s 
life. The miraculous intervention of God in the 
events of Hebrew history is simply another way 
of expressing the conviction that history is an 
unfolding of God’s purpose. The Ten Command- 
ments are right in their sequence: Obedience to 
God’s ways is dependent upon reverent worship 
of him. 


Decisions Determine Destiny 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 29 through 
34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today, like that of last Sunday, 
has to do with the characteristic message of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. That message is twofold: 
(1) God’s action in choosing the nation, Israel, 
and (2) the nation’s response in choosing God. 
Last Sunday’s lesson emphasized God’s action; 
today’s the nation’s response. 

Your purpose in teaching this lesson will be to 
lead the members of your class in facing up to 
the basic responsibilities of men and nations in 
making good and wise decisions. 

By all means familiarize yourself with the scrip- 
tural background by reading Deuteronomy 29 
through 34, especially 30:15-16 and 31: 7-13. Con- 
sult Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth 
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Notes, and The International Lesson Annual, for 
their treatments of the lesson. The Interpreter’s 
Bible, volume 2, and the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary will be helpful in interpreting the scrip- 
tural background. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. A matter of life and death 
III. Fateful decisions to be made 
IV. A summons to competent leadership 
V. The bedrock of decisive action 


To BrcIN 


Begin by relating the message for today to that 
for last Sunday. Emphasize the fact that, whereas 
in last Sunday’s lesson the focus was on God’s 
action in choosing a nation—“A Nation Under 
God,” the focus today is on the nation’s response 
in choosing God—“Decisions Determine Destiny.” 
Proceed then to a brief exploration of the Bible 
references. 


How To ProceEepD 


I. Scriptural background 


Deuteronomy 30:15-16 contains a summons to 
Israel to make a choice—a fateful choice between 
good and evil, life and death. It is this choice that 
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is to determine the destiny of the nation: “If you 
obey the commandments of the Lorp your God 
which I command you this day, .. . then you shall 
live and multiply, and the Lorp your God will 
bless you. .. .” Obedience to the commands of the 
Lord is described in terms of loving God, walking 
in his ways, and keeping his commandments and 
his statutes and his ordinances. 

In Deuteronomy 31:7 Joshua is summoned to 
take over the reins of leadership of the nation. 
Note that a new situation has arisen demanding 
the services of a military leader, but one require- 
ment of leadership remains the same (Deuter- 
onomy 31:8): “It is the Lorp who goes before 
you... .” This faith and trust in the Lord is the 
formula for meeting the problems created by the 
entrance of the Hebrews into a new land, just as 
it had been in the escape from bondage in Egypt, 
and in enduring the hardships of the wilderness. 

Finally (Deuteronomy 31:9-13), the’ nation is 
commanded to take steps to insure that all the 
people for all time to come are made aware of 
the meaning and content of God’s law and are 
motivated to do his will. 


II. A matter of life and death 
The choice set before Israel in Deuteronomy 


“Moses,” by Michelangelo 





30: 15-16 is a matter of life and death for the na- 
tion. Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) notes that 
this is a fine summary of the alternatives pre- 
sented Israel throughout the Book of Deuter- 
onomy: “faith and moral integrity result in life, 
while unfaithfulness and compromise bring 
death.” Smith (International Lesson Annual, 
1959) notes that in the choice there was no “safe 
and comfortable neutrality.” 

In the choicé set before Israel, we have an ex- 
ample of the choice put before every man and 
nation—the choice of ultimate loyalty and its 
consequences in terms of ultimate destiny. James 
Russell Lowell has portrayed this choice dramati- 
cally in one of his poems, “The Present Crisis.” 
A portion of this poem has been set to music and 
is included in The Methodist Hymnal, 263. Note 
especially the first stanza that depicts the “mo- 
ment to decide” that comes to every man and 
nation. The decision is between truth and false- 
hood, good and evil. 


III. Fateful decisions to be made 


Point out here that the decision we make on 
the foremost question facing each of us—the ques- 
tion of our ultimate loyalty and ultimate destiny 
—will determine our decisions with respect to 
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the other problems we face—some grave and 
others not so grave. You may wish to ask your 
class members to list some grave choices that our 
nation faces. No doubt they will list problems hav- 
ing to do with such matters as disarmament and 
military might; the extent to which we should 
depend on the United Nations for the solution of 
international problems; our policy toward and 
relations with the communist nations; what the 
federal government should do about such mat- 
ters as the nation’s economy, highways, education, 
and the rights and responsibilities of minority 
groups; crime, corruption, and graft; and ineffi- 
ciency in government. 

You will probably want to take one or more 
of these or others listed and study it more care- 
fully. Will (Adult Student) discusses the fever- 
ish search for security (military preparedness 
and the economic development of those nations 
that live at or below subsistence levels). He also 
discusses the United Nations and our foreign 
policy and race relations. Do you think your de- 
cision would be the same as his in these important 
matters? 

Regardless of the questions you decide to con- 
sider, you will want to point out that the grave 
decisions a nation must make are many and 
varied. No one person, no one unit of govern- 
ment can make them all. Will points out, for ex- 
ample, that some decisions are the responsibility 
of the president while others require the action 
of Congress or the courts. Some must be decided 
at the national level. Others must be decided by 
the separate states where governors, state legis- 
latures, and state and lower courts must engage 
in decisive action. 

Will fittingly concludes, however, with the ob- 
servation that in the final analysis the decisions 
made reflect our personal sense of citizenship 
responsibility; our grasp of local, national, and 
world affairs; and our commitment to God and 
his Kingdom. 

You should stress the fact that all these ques- 
tions must be decided within the framework of 





Lessons for August 


Our study of Old Testament books will be 
continued next month. The Books of Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Daniel, and Joel 
will be studied and their messages related to 
modern life. The first three will be treated 
as a unit, “Life’s Eternal Values.” The other 
two lessons are a part of a six-lesson unit 
on “God’s Desire for His People.” 

The topics for these lessons are: 


August 2: Why Do Good People Suffer? 
August 9: The Search for True Values 
August 16: God’s Steadfast Love 

August 23: Pleading for Forgiveness 
August 30: A New Spirit Renews People 











our ultimate commitment to God, to life and not 
death, to good and not evil. Decisions made on 
the basis of expediency alone turn out in the end 
to be commitments to evil and death, whereas 
decisions made on the basis of principle and moral 
integrity are commitments to good and to life. 


IV. A summons to competent leadership 


Moses’ surrendering of his leadership to the 
younger Joshua should suggest two ideas that 
you can develop: (1) new occasions may require 
new skills and new techniques of leadership; and 
(2) the fact that whatever the occasion may be, it 
can be faced with assurance and confidence of 
success if the leader keeps God in the foreground. 

The need for scientists is being sounded today 
on every hand—physical scientists who are 
abreast of the most recent developments of the 
nuclear age, social scientists skilled in the tech- 
niques of handling problems, political scientists 
with the know-how of good government and re- 
lationships between governments. Stress here the 
fact that their accomplishments can be no greater 
in a permanent sense than the extent of their 
commitment to God and to the good. 

In a baccalaureate address to graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy, on June 1, 1958, 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of the United States Navy, stated that the 
subject of leadership transcends all others in the 
curriculum in importance. 

Admiral Burke said: “The bedrock of our na- 
tional power is the moral strength of our people, 
the character of our nation, and the ethical values 
of Americans wherever they are... .” 

He further stated: “Without sound moral and 
spiritual values firmly rooted in the character of 
our people, our weapons become mere instru- 
ments of suicide. We achieve nothing if we achieve 
only material power... . ” 

He added: “Underlying all of these [the four 
qualifications of competent Naval leadership] 
must be the strong foundation of sound principles. 
If you are to serve with honor in every kind of 
circumstance, you must possess certain funda- 
mental beliefs—a belief in God, a belief in the in- 
herent dignity of man, a belief in yourself as a 
man. Summed up in one word—this is Faith.” 


V. The bedrock of decisive action 


In Deuteronomy 30:15-16, as we have noted, 
Moses inaugurated a program designed to make 
all conscious of their commitment and loyalty 
to God and to motivate them to do his will. This 
should be the purpose of all our Christian educa- 
tion and our character-building programs. 

You might take the opportunity here to ex- 
amine, with your class members, what is being 
done in the community. How effective is it? What 
is lacking? How many are doing their part in 
giving capable leadership to such programs? In 
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what ways can one contribute to Christian edu- 
cation and character building through his voca- 
tion? through his participation in community 
projects? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do our decisions determine our ultimate 
loyalty and destiny? 

2. What are some of the decisions that our na- 
tion faces at home and abroad? 

3. How do our decisions reflect our personal 
sense of citizenship? 

4, How will our commitment to God and his 
Kingdom affect our decisions? 

5. Name some national decisions that have de- 
termined our destiny. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the points made. Challenge the 
members of the class to do their part in respond- 
ing to God’s call to our nation for a role of de- 
cisive leadership in our troubled world. 

Remind the members of the class that next 
Sunday’s lesson wili deal with our responsibilities 
to the newcomers in our nation and particularly 
in our own communities. Urge them to read the 
Book of Ruth as a part of their preparation for 
that lesson. 


rc——The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: The two treatments in Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly emphasize somewhat 
different points. However, both might well be 
grappled with by means of a panel discussion, 
followed by group discussion. If your class uses 
Adult Student, a panel of four or five persons 
might be chosen in advance and be asked to give 
some thought to the question: How can our nation 
help end the arms race? or, How can we improve 
race relations in our community? If you use Wes- 
ley Quarterly, the panel might pick up the idea: 
How can America best discharge its responsibility 
to exercise world leadership? 

To begin: Summary statements, sketching in 
the Scripture background from Deuteronomy, 
might be made effectively by some member of 
the group who has studied the commentary on 
these passages as found in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 2. This will provide the basis for discus- 
sion of our contemporary problems. 

How to proceed: Your entire class might eval- 
uate this statement by Stevenson (Wesley Quar- 
terly): “Someone has said that every man is a 








Moses in the sense that he must die outside his 
own promised land. He must lay down his work 
before it is finished, and he must commit it to 
other hands for completion. The grace of laying 
down a task is as great as the grace for taking it 
up. And the trust of the next generation to com- 
plete what others have left unfinished is a crown- 
ing glory.” 

What tasks have our forefathers left for us to 
finish? What are some of the tasks which we, in 
all likelihood, will have to leave to our children 
and grandchildren to complete? Who has taken 
up the task of achieving world peace? racial 
brotherhood? physical and mental health for all 
people? education for the illiterate? What is our 
responsibility, now? 

If you have set up a panel to discuss a basic 
question or two (see “Preparation” above), they 
might carry on their discussion at this point. They 
might follow this by receiving questions from 
other members of the class. 

Your planning group should be prepared to give 
authentic information on expenditures for mili- 
tary preparedness, on the work of the United 
Nations, and on race relations, if you follow up 
the ideas contained in Adult Student. On the 
other hand, if your class uses Wesley Quarterly, 
be prepared to evaluate the importance of Bible 
reading and effective methods of relating the 
Bible’s teachings to public life. 

In closing: Whoever has leadership responsi- 
bility for this session should stress the importance 
of individual initiative and action in the making 
of the nation’s important decisions. 

Looking ahead: By now, it should be standard 
procedure to encourage every member of your 
class to read the lesson material for the next Sun- 
day sometime during the week. In addition, those 
who are doing parallel reading, or who have ac- 
cepted some leadership responsibility, should be- 
gin making their preparations right away. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& After Judas’ betrayal of his Master, he went 
back to those who had bribed him. He threw their 
coins in the Temple, then went and hanged him- 
self. 

That is, he gave mute testimony to the fact 
that there are irreversible processes in human 
life. Some decisions are of such nature that once 
made and acted upon, they cannot be reversed. 
A man who has taken the honor of a woman can 
never restore it under any circumstances. 

Whether we are directly involved in making 
major decisions, or simply acting as citizens to 
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influence those who frame them, let us guard 
against haste in irreversible situations. Destiny 
of a nation as well as of an individual may turn 
on a single decision. 


* We have a strong tendency to seek the will 
of God only in times of doubt and uncertainty. 
When a situation seems to be reasonably clear, 
we are prone to make up our own minds and to 
act. 

This process is all but inevitable. But perhaps 
it suggests questions having to do with the nature 
of making decisions. How do we decide when to 
act on our own and when to earnestly beseech 
God for new light and detailed guidance? 


* Though he achieved spiritual heights that few 
men have glimpsed, to say nothing of having 
scaled, Paul of Tarsus never lost his sense of 
destiny. Instead, he frankly regarded himself as 
“in peril every hour” (1 Corinthians 15:30). 

That is, he felt there is no once-for-all victory 
in the spiritual life. There is no cease-fire—not 
even so much as a brief truce in the struggle of 
life. Victory consists only in continuous move- 
ment toward a goal that is never actually reached 
in a material sense. There must be “daily dying 
with Christ” if one is to enter with him into new 
life. 

With nations as with men, once the sense of 
deadly peril is lost, spiritual decay begins to 
spread. That political unit that is not going for- 
ward with God is drifting away from God. 

In this sense, the “now” is the eternal moment 
of decision. Every instant of every day each of 
us is faced with the necessity of making decisions 
that determine our destiny. We cannot avoid the 
responsibility or pass it on to someone else. We 
stand in constant life-challenging jeopardy, and 
only we can decide what we shall do by way of 
response to the challenge. 


* “The man who insists upon seeing with perfect 
clearness before he decides, never decides. Ac- 
cept life, and you must accept regret.”—Frederic 
Amiel. 





[ The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Progress in self-discovery is notoriously slow. 
Establishing more effective ways of handling in- 
terpersonal relationships moves ahead at a pain- 
fully slow pace, and the temptation to slip back 
into old patterns is always very real. After all, 
why struggle to create new pathways when the 
old and familiar, even though ineffective and non- 
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productive, feel so comfortable! Slipping back to . 
the comfortable ways of earlier life is called tech- 
nically “regression.” To regress to earlier pat- 
terns of self-satisfaction is a constant temptation 
in anyone’s life. 

The problem is further complicated by residues, 
remnants, of unresolved conflict. 

One writer in the psychological field (Freud) 
compares the problem of regression to a problem 
in military strategy. An army moves ahead at a 
pace that is made possible by a large advance 
party and a small rear guard. When the rear 
guard is large, then forward movement is slow. 

Unresolved problems in a person’s life are like 
the rear guard: the more the unresolved prob- 
lems, the slower the movement forward into new 
and unexplored areas. Thus, to the natural tend- 
ency to slip back into old habits is added the 
pressure of old attitudes not yet assimilated into 
more mature forms of living. For example, a 
young adult not only tends to turn back from 
adult responsibilities to the pleasant irresponsible 
state of early adolescence, but also he is hindered 
from assuming adult relationships by unresolved 
problems with persons in positions of authority. 

To halt this backward trend, decision to make 
a stand is constantly needed. Indeed, the writer 
of Deuteronomy understood very well how con- 
stant decision is needed to keep the movement 
of personality headed toward growth. To choose 
the adult way over childlike pleasures calls for 
decision; to act realistically according to the ac- 
tual facts of the current situation rather than in 
terms of personal understanding (often distorted) 
of the facts calls for deliberate and conscious 
choice. 

Another way of putting it is to say that per- 
sonality growth comes, not naturally, but because 
of irritants or challenges. 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 1 


The Deuteronomic writer hurls the challenge: 
“See, I have set before you this day life and 
good, death and evil” (Deuteronomy 30:15). 

The irritant is the decision that cannot be 
avoided. Responsible choice, so much a part of the 
Christian ethic, has its deep roots in Hebraic 
thinking. 

For the Hebrew writer, however, the call to 
decision is always given against a background of 
confidence in the ultimate outcome. The future 
is in the hands of God; when decisions are made 
with God in the picture, then the future is as- 
sured. It is stated concisely in Ephesians 6:13: 
“Having done all, . . . stand.” These words, said 
to be among the most therapeutic in the Bible, 
are a repetition of the mood of Deuteronomy. 


1 From “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” by Robert Browning. 
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Friendliness for Newcomers 


ma———The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Ruth. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is the third in a unit of four on 
the theme “A Nation Facing Its Problems.” This 
particular lesson deals with a nation facing up to 
its responsibilities in the treatment of newcomers. 
Your presentation may be made largely in terms 
of our national policy and program with respect 
to immigrants from other countries, or it may 
center about the responsibilities we have for new- 
comers in our own communities. Select the ap- 
proach that is most appropriate to your own 
group. 

By way of preparation, read the entire Book 
of Ruth, studying carefully 1:19 through 2:2 and 
4:13-17. Use a commentary such as The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary or The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 2. 

It may help you to keep in mind that the Book 
of Ruth, in all probability, comes from the last 
half of the fifth century B.c. It is directed against 
the intense nationalism of Nehemiah and Ezra. 
Nehemiah had forbidden the Hebrews to marry 
foreign women (Nehemiah 13: 23-29), and Ezra 
had gone so far as to urge that they divorce any 
foreign wives to whom they were already mar- 
ried (Ezra 10: 2-5). This stiff policy of exclusivism 
widened the breach between Jew and Samaritan 
and between Jew and Gentile. The Book of Ruth 
is a delightful love story, but it is at the same 
time a subtle protest against the narrow exclu- 
sivism developing in Judaism. 

While the occasion for the writing of the Book 
of Ruth is the latter part of the fifth century B.c., 
the setting is the period of the “judges,” a few 
years before Israel had its first king. It would be, 
therefore, sometime during the early part of the 
eleventh century B.c. It builds up to the fact that 
the great-grandmother of David, the most illus- 
trious of all of Israel’s heroes, was foreign-born. 

Thus the Book of Ruth stands as an incontest- 
able argument in opposition to the exclusionism 
in Judaism at the time it was written. For us it 
is a reminder that we should develop genuine 





friendliness toward deserving newcomers to our 
nation or community. 

Consult the lesson treatment in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, The International Lesson An- 
nual, and Epworth Notes. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Newcomers in our midst 
III. Causes underlying the movement of peoples 
IV. Problems faced by newcomers 
V. Angels unawares 


To BrEcIn 


Begin by calling attention to the fact that to- 
day’s lesson voices the question of our responsi- 
bility to newcomers to our nation and to our com- 
munities. Note that it is based on the central 
theme of the Book of Ruth. Then proceed to a 
description of the biblical background for the les- 
son. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Much that has been said above about the Book 
of Ruth may be brought out here. In addition, 
you will want to stress a few of the major ideas 
suggested by Ruth 1:19 through 2:2 and 4:13-17. 

Ruth 1:19 through 2:2 tells of the coming of 
Naomi and Ruth to Bethlehem. Note the circum- 
stances of their coming. Naomi was returning to 
her own country after having been in the coun- 
try of Moab for about ten years. She and her hus- 
band and their two sons had gone there because 
of a famine in their own country, and the two 
sons had married Moabite wives. Meanwhile, 
Naomi had become the victim of bitter tragedy. 
Her husband and her two sons had died. 

Edmeston in The International Lesson Annual, 
1959, observes that Naomi had left Bethlehem as 
a “beautiful, happy, young wife and mother,” but 
she was returning as a “withered, sorrowful, 
childless widow.” Her townsmen hardly recog- 
nized her. 

One of the daughters-in-law had remained in 
Moab. The other, Ruth, in a beautiful display of 
loyalty and friendship (see 1:16-17), had deter- 
mined to accompany Naomi. She did this even 
though she was leaving her own land and people 
to become a stranger and an unknown in a new 
land and among new people. 

Ruth 2:1-2 is a further indication of the char- 
acter of Ruth. She begged to be permitted to 
glean in the field of Boaz, a kinsman of Naomi’s 
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husband and a prominent man of his community. 
Naomi’s lot was a bitter one, not only because of 
the tragedies in her life but also because of lack 
of financial support and her difficult social status 
as a widow without any immediate family. Ruth 
was endeavoring to meet these needs through in- 
dustry as well as companionship. She possessed 
courage and a willingness to work. 

The story has a happy ending (4:13-17), for 
Ruth found favor in the sight of Boaz and the 
two were married. A son was born to them, and 
Naomi was no longer deprived of a family. Once 
again she was happy and blessed. Note that her 
blessing had come to her through her foreign- 
born daughter-in-law, a newcomer to the land of 
Israel. 

The climax of the story is reached in 4:17, for 
the son of Ruth was to become the father of Jesse, 
the father of David, the greatest of all Israel’s 
heroes. 


Ii. Newcomers in our midst 


Proceed by calling attention to the fact that 
ours is a nation that proudly bids newcomers find 
refuge and new life within its borders. Engraved 
on a bronze tablet and fixed to the pedestal of the 
Statue of Liberty are these words: 


Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes com- 
mand 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries 
she 

With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Almost every community of any size in our na- 
tion is challenged today by its responsibilities to 
newcomers. The magnitude of this challenge in 
some of our more cosmopolitan communities is 
strikingly portrayed in Will’s description of the 
situation in the city of Chicago. 

Will gives special attention to six identifiable 
groups of newcomers who have arrived or are 
arriving in Chicago: Indian Americans; European 
immigrants and refugees, including Hungarians; 
Mexicans and Mexican Americans; Puerto 
Ricans; southern Negroes; and migrants or “so- 
journers” of various categories. Will also refers 
to other groups of newcomers who may soon be 
arriving under new legislation: earthquake vic- 
tims from the Azores and refugees from Indonesia 
now living in the Netherlands. 

Study your own community. Who are the new- 
comers for whom the members of your class have 
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the most direct responsibility? Don’t overlook 
those who move in because their employment has 
brought them there. 


III. Causes underlying the movement of peoples 


There are many causes underlying the move- 
ment of peoples from one place to another. Some 
are forced to leave their own country or neigh- 
borhood due to the ravages of war, lack of food, 
economic hardships, or political oppression. 
Others leave of their own accord in search of 
liberty, relief from discrimination or persecution, 
freedom to worship as they please, or greater 
economic opportunity. Still others leave for no 
apparent good reason—motivated by wanderlust 
and shiftlessness. 

You may want to go into one or more of these 
causes in greater detail. Which of them do you 
regard as legitimate reasons for leaving one’s 
country or neighborhood? Which are likely to 
produce the least desirable elements? 


IV. Problems faced by newcomers 


Newcomers to a community always face prob- 
lems of adjustment, even when the change in 
culture is a relatively minor one involving no 
language, racial, or national barriers. The prob- 
lems faced by newcomers are not the same for 
all. 

See what Will has to say about the problems of 
the various groups of newcomers to Chicago. He 
summarizes by listing these needs: jobs, housing, 
medical care, language instruction, adequate 
schooling, wholesome recreation, and community 
social services. Such little things as help in shop- 
ping, information on banking facilities, acquaint- 
ance with postal services, assistance in registering 
and voting, aid in enrolling children in school, 
help with budgeting income, directions on local 
transportation, and protection against high-pres- 
sure advertising for installment buying are also 
needed. 

How would you modify the list? Which of the 
items listed suggest needs of newcomers to your 
own community that members of the class can 
help to meet? Try to distinguish between a gen- 
uine approach to help and a mere “Welcome 
Wagon” approach. The latter is a help, of course, 
but genuine friendliness and neighborliness must 
go beyond that. 


V. Angels unawares 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:2) it is writ- 
ten: “Do not neglect to show hospitality to 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” We never know when kindness 
to newcomers will pay big dividends in the life 
of our nation. 

Read the story of Andrew Carnegie. Who 
among those who befriended him as a poor, hard- 
working immigrant at the age of thirteen could 
have prophesied that they were being neighbors 
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to a man who would become one of the nation’s 
great industrial magnates! Who could have 
dreamed that in the course of his lifetime he 
would amass a fortune estimated at the time of 
his retirement in 1901 at half a billion dollars 
and that he would devote himself to a program of 
philanthropy that would reduce that fortune to 
$22,000,000 by the time of his death? Among other 
things, he distinguished himself as a patron of 
higher education and a tireless advocate of world 
peace. Many of us have in our communities li- 
braries that are monuments to his memory. 

Many of the newcomers to our nation and to 
our communities or their descendants are or will 
become famous scientists, physicians, theologians, 
political leaders, merchants, bankers, artists, mu- 
sicians, writers, actors, technicians, and educators. 
Let the members of the class cite the names of 
persons already in these categories. There are 
many who are nationally known, and almost every 
community has two or three that are well-known 
in the community. 

You may need to face up to the tragic fact that 
not all newcomers are “angels unawares.” Many, 
like some who are by no means newcomers, will 
be shiftless and lazy. Some will be rascals and 
trouble-makers. 

In facing up to this problem, you will want to 
develop your thoughts along two lines: (1) It is 
our responsibility to see that newcomers become 
the very best members of society they are capable 
of becoming. (2) We need to be on guard lest it 
is our neglect of them that makes them unworthy. 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does the Book of Ruth stand as an in- 
contestable argument in opposition to the ex- 
clusionism of Judaism? 

2. What are some of the underlying causes of 
the movement of persons from one place to an- 
other? 

3. What are some of the problems of new- 
comers from other lands? 

4. How can we help persons who are foreign 
born feel at home in the United States? 

5. What are some of our responsibilities toward 
newcomers in our church and community? 

6. What kind of personal help can we give new- 
comers who need more acceptance than the “Wel- 
come Wagon” can give? 

7. Who are some persons in our nation and 
in our home communities who have been helped 
by an attitude of friendliness? 

8. How would you want to be treated if you 
were moving into a new situation? Why? 


In CLOSING 


After reminding the members of your class 
about next Sunday’s lesson, leave them with a 
thought somewhat as follows: “Each of us is a 
newcomer or the descendant of a newcomer to 
this country. Each of us is a newcomer or the 
descendant of a newcomer to this community. 
When we look at it in that way, don’t we see 
clearly the necessity of our being friendly to new- 
comers?” 
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fp The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: The scriptural basis for this lesson 
is the Book of Ruth. One or more members of 
your group might read the commentary on this 
book in Volume 2 of The Interpreter’s Bible and 
be prepared to share the insights they gain from 
this study. 

Both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
make the application of the story of Ruth to the 
modern problem of refugees. Information about 
the part Methodism is playing in solving this 
problem can be obtained by writing the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief (150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y.) and asking about the 
“refugee resettlement program.” 

A special resource for understanding the prob- 
lems of immigrants is the booklet, I Lift My 
Lamp, available from the Literature Department 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio (25 cents). 

If your group uses Adult Student, you might 
have one person contact the Chamber of Com- 
merce to see if data can be obtained about the 
number and type of newcomers to your com- 
munity. 

To begin: Ask your group to summarize, in 
their own words, the message of the Book of 
Ruth. Is it merely a beautiful story of friendship 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law plus 
a romance? Is it—as the author of the Wesley 
Quarterly material suggests—a criticism of nar- 
row nationalism? If so, what pertinence does it 
have today? 

How to proceed: What about newcomers in 
your community? Do they include any immi- 
grants from Europe? from Puerto Rico? from 
Mexico? from another part of the United States? 
If a member of your class has secured data from 
your community’s Chamber of Commerce (see 
“Preparation” above), he might report his find- 
ings at this time. Discuss ways in which your class 
and your church can help these newcomers find 
their places in the life of the community. 

Is your class concerned about our nation’s poli- 
cies regarding immigration? If someone has 
studied the booklet, I Lift My Lamp (see above), 
he might summarize his findings. Then the group 
might discuss what would seem to be appropriate 
changes in our immigration policy, if changes are 
needed. 

Students in our midst constitute a challenge to 
any church group. For these persons will carry 
home definite impressions of America. Perhaps 
your class would like to invite such students (if 
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you live in a university community) to be a part 
of your class activities. Ask your class: What 
kind of impression of America is a student from 
Europe, Asia, or Latin America likely to carry 
home based on experiences in our community? 
What can we do to make this experience positive 
and helpful? 

In closing: The Adult Student material stresses 
the fact that immigrants, migrant workers, refu- 
gees, and other “strangers in our midst” need 
many services. Make a list, on a blackboard, of 
the groups in your community who fall in this 
category; beside each group, indicate the kinds 
of help that you as individuals and as a class might 
give. Then decide upon a reasonable number of 
specific points and lay plans to “carry through.” 

Looking ahead: The next session explores the 
subject of anti-Semitism. It is based on the Book 
of Esther. One or more members of your class 
might read the commentary on Esther in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 3. 

Another might secure and be prepared to re- 
port on Their Brothers’ Keepers, by Philip Fried- 
man (Crown Publishers, 1957; $3.00). This book 
tells about Christian heroes and heroines who 
helped oppressed Jews escape the Nazi terror. 

Still another person might secure copies of 
American Jews: Their Story, by Oscar Handlin. 
(Secure from the Anti-Defamation League, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; 35 cents). 
This pamphlet stresses the positive contribu- 
tions that Jews have made to American life. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ “Friendliness for newcomers” is an issue with 
congregations as well as with nations! Some sin- 
cere critics of middle-class Protestantism consider 
that too much is made of church-door greetings, 
handshaking, and expressions of welcome. That 
set of practices, according to those who condemn 
them, may transform the house of God into the 
meeting place of a civic club. 

Writing on an entirely different aspect of re- 
ligion, C. S. Lewis includes a chapter entitled “A 
Word About Praising” in his provocative new 
book, Reflections on the Psalms. 

“T think we delight to praise what we enjoy,” 
he suggests, “because the praise not merely ex- 
presses but completes the enjoyment; it is its ap- 
pointed consummation. It is not out of compli- 
ment that lovers keep on telling one another how 
beautiful they are; the delight is incomplete until 
it is expressed.” 1 


1¥From Reflections on the Psalms, by C. S. Lewis; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. Copyright, 1958, by C. S. Lewis. Used by 
permission. 
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Do you think it remotely possible that delight 
at receiving newcomers (to nations or congrega- 
tions) may be incomplete until expressed through 
words and actions? 


& Some students of Scripture show considerable 
zeal in pointing out differences between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. Though these 
differences may be real, attention to them is likely 
to mask underlying similarities. As a case in 
point, the Book of Ruth is by no means the only 
Old Testament document in which there is a 
strong note of social concern. 

In the vivid modern-language translation of 
James Moffatt, Ezekiel 34:17 warns: “‘As for 
you, my flock,’ says the Lord the Eternal, ‘I will 
judge between the weak sheep and the rams and 
he-goats.’ ” 

This stern warning, which continues through 
several verses, is addressed to all the sleek and 
successful. It is a blast against captains of indus- 
try, investors, and heads of enterprises. This vivid 
imagery concerning social and economic aspects 
of divine justice comes from an epoch in which 
such matters are sometimes considered to have 
been ignored. Actually, throughout all Scripture, 
there are references to God’s concern that his 
children should treat strangers, newcomers, and 
the downtrodden with true justice. 


* Psalms 68:5 praises God as a protector of 
widows. This gives indirect but vivid testimony 
that in the days of the psalmist, widows could not 
expect unbiased and disinterested treatment in 
the community. Always, our ideas of justice are 
limited and partial, and our systems of conduct 
are affected by human frailty. Even when the ma- 
jority of folk genuinely want to show “friendli- 
ness for newcomers,” there may be sharp debate 
over how it should be put into practice! 


* “Above all hold unfailing your love for one 
another, since love covers a multitude of sins. 
Practice hospitality ungrudgingly to one another. 
As each has received a gift, employ it for one 
another, as good stewards of God’s varied grace.” 
—1 Peter 4:8-10. 





Z The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The beginnings of mature, adult love are to be 
found, according to one observer (Harry Stack 
Sullivan), in the intimate relationships of friends, 
usually of the same sex, in the period just prior 
to adolescence. He speaks of this as the chum 
relationship in which each friend puts the inter- 


ests of the other friend before his own, so that 
each gains a sense of his own personal significance 
as it is reflected in the eyes of the other. The 
David-Jonathan stories are an excellent illustra- 
tion of this thesis. 

Whether one chooses to see adult love begin- 
ning at this stage or not, the fact remains that 
one’s picture of himself is developed best in the 
presence of a devoted, loving person. 

The story of the Book of Ruth is the story of 
Naomi and of the transformation in her life from 
bitter loneliness to happy personal relationships. 
To be sure, the book deals with the more pro- 
found theme of God’s inclusiveness that cuts 
across national boundaries, but the theme is 
clothed in the very human story of the relation- 
ship between two women. Like most of the Bible, 
human relationships on the everyday scene are 
used here to carry the deeper message. 

It was mutual need that drew Naomi and Ruth 
to each other in the first place; each had known 
the sorrow of the loss of her husband. The com- 
mon denominator that cuts across all national 
boundaries is found in the common ventures of 
life: birth and death, love and worship, work and 
play. These experiences are a vital part of life 
wherever human beings are found. The sorrow 
of a wife in the death of her husband is the kind 
of feeling that draws women together everywhere 
and that can be conveyed without any word being 
uttered. 

In this common experience Naomi became bit- 
ter. Her faith deserted her; logical reasoning was 
no help; introspection only deepened her self- 
defeating self-centeredness. Even returning to a 
familiar setting among her own kinfolk did not 
help. The one thing that helped was the loving 
relationship of a younger woman who would not 
be driven away either by the bitterness (which 
must have been hard to live with) or by the com- 
mon-sense reasoning of her mother-in-law. 

We note with interest that Ruth, unlike Job’s 
friends, did not try to argue Naomi out of her 
bitterness. She did not try to answer her out- 
bursts against God. She simply accepted her in 
her despondent mood and proceeded to demon- 
strate her love. Like today’s competent counse- 
lor, she sensed that the expression of negative 
feelings and especially the sense of loss and empti- 
ness is a necessary prelude to a constructive 
handling of grief. Moreover, she knew that pa- 
tient and loving companionship makes walking 
the deep valley of the shadow of death less try- 
ing. 

The story of Ruth has a happy ending: Naomi’s 
bitterness was replaced by joy in the satisfactions 
of ministering to Ruth’s new-born son. In a deeper 
sense, however, Naomi grew out of her bitter 
mood because of the demonstration of loving con- 
cern that she found in Ruth. Here is a foretaste 
of the insistence of the New Testament: Love 
never fails. 
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The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Esther. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will need to read the entire Book of Esther 
in order to get the setting for the passages of 
Scripture that constitute the biblical background 
for today’s lesson, Esther 4:1-3, 10-16; 9: 20-22. If 
there is one available to you, consult a good com- 
mentary such as The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
3, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

Keep in mind that in teaching the lesson you 
should focus attention on the central theme, which 
is the topic for today’s lesson: “Courage in 
Crisis.” Try to challenge the members of your 
class with the necessity of acting with courage in 
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Courage in Crisis 


times of great crisis. In order to do so, you will 
need to point out to them some of the dynamics 
of courage, such as careful planning and confident 
faith in God. 

Consult Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The 
International Lesson Annual, and Epworth Notes 
for their treatments of the lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Times of crisis 
III. Involvement at strategic points 
IV. Courage demanded 
V. Sources of strength 
VI. The outcome 


How To BEGIN 


Relate today’s lesson to the others in the 
unit by noting that there come times when a na- 
tion faces problems that are extremely acute. 
Such times of crisis usually place a heavy burden 
of responsibility upon some one or more persons 
who are involved at strategic points. Often per- 
sonal danger and personal sacrifice are part of 
any strategy that gives promise of solution. In 
such instances exceptional courage is required. 
Note, then, that the lesson for today, “Courage 
in Crisis,” requires us to face up to the challenge 
of just such situations. 

Remind the members of the class that the unit 
we are studying centers attention on national 
problems and the biblical background describes a 
crisis in the life of the Jewish nation. Much that 
is to be said, however, is applicable to modern 
community, and even personal, crises. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Book of Esther presents many problems to 
the critical reader. It contains no explicit refer- 
ence to God or to the religious practices of the 
Jews. All through the book there breathes the 
spirit of intense Jewish nationalism, and it ex- 
cuses a bloody purge of Israel’s enemies. Martin 
Luther is reported to have said that he wished 
the book did not exist. 

Our purpose, however, in teaching these les- 
sons leads us to discover the reason for its exist- 
ence and the characteristic message it contains. 
Apparently its reason for existence and inclusion 
in the Old Testament Scriptures is twofold: (1) 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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to account for and urge the continued celebration 
of a secular Jewish festival, the festival of Purim, 
and (2) to fortify the Jewish spirit in times of 
great persecution. 

When we approach an understanding of the 
Book of Esther in terms of what it is intended to 
be, its presence in our Bible is not so puzzling, 
embarrassing, or hurtful to our sensitive con- 
sciences. The topic for today’s lesson, “Courage 
in Crisis,” points to its characteristic message. 

Tell the story of Esther in your own words, 
emphasizing the points contained in Esther 4:1-3, 
10-16; 9: 20-22. Esther 4:1-3 focuses upon a severe 
crisis in the history of the Jews living in Persia 
during the reign of Ahasuerus or Xerxes I (485- 
465 B.c.). 

The Jews, because of the anti-Semitic program 
of Haman, the grand vizier, were threatened with 
liquidation by a wholesale massacre of Jews on 
the thirteenth day of the month Adar (February- 
March). Throughout the land there was great 
mourning among the Jews. Mordecai, a Jew, 
dramatized the plight of his people by putting on 
sackcloth and ashes and wailing with a loud voice 
at the entrance of the king’s gate. Mordecai’s 
actions were also motivated by a desire to arouse 
the curiosity of Esther, the queen, who was a 
Jewess. She was a niece of Mordecai and had 
been reared by him. 

Esther dispatched her messenger, Hathach, to 
Mordecai, and Mordecai sent back a message con- 
cerning Haman’s plot to kill off all the Jews. He 
also begged Esther to intercede with the king for 
her people. In Esther 4:10-16 we have Esther’s 
account of the personal danger involved. If she 
went to the king and he did not receive her 
favorably, she would be put to death. 

Mordecai, however, won her over with two 
powerful arguments. He appealed to her own de- 
sire for survival by pointing out that even she 
would not escape death in the general liquidation 
of the Jews if the decree was carried out. Then 
he challenged her to measure up to the occasion: 
“... who knows whether you have not come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

In a grand display of courage Esther deter- 
mined to approach the king, even though it might 
mean death. She made one demand, however. 
The Jews of the city were to fast on her behalf 
for three days. She and her maids in the court 
were also to fast. Point out here that this is the 
one act in the book that has religious implica- 
tions. Presumably the fasting was a religious act. 
Esther did not want to go before the king depend- 
ing on her own strength alone; she wanted to go 
fortified with power from God. 

Favored by a remarkable series of circum- 
stances Esther’s intercession was successful, and 
the tables were turned on Haman. Haman was 
put to death on the very gallows he had erected 
for Mordecai, and his ten sons were executed. 
By royal decree the Jews of Suza were permitted 


to slaughter their persecutors on the thirteenth 
day of Adar, and the Jews in the provinces were 
authorized to continue the bloodshed on the fol- 
lowing day. 

At the end of the purge a festival of rejoicing 
was proclaimed by Mordecai in celebration of the 
deliverance of the Jews (Esther 9:20-22). This 
festival came to be known as Purim. It is cele- 
brated today not merely in commemoration of 
the deliverance of the Jews in the time of Esther 
but in commemoration of many deliverances since 
that time, for there have been many more crises, 
many more Hamans who have threatened to 
liquidate the Jews, and many more Jews who 
have shown unlimited courage in times of crisis. 


II. Times of crisis 


Our age has been labeled “an age of crisis.” It 
is one of those eras in history in which the world 
appears to be going through a major transition 
that spawns one crisis after another in our inter- 
national, national, community, and personal af- 
fairs. Some have gotten to be so commonplace 
that it is trite to mention them. 

Will (Adult Student) deals in this lesson with 
two critical issues: the race question and the 
problem of nuclear testing. Both of these are not 
only critical, they are violently explosive. No one 
will question the fact that intelligent, courageous, 
and Christian leadership is needed in these two 
areas, but there are also others that are about 
equally as critical. Cite some of these or ask the 
members of the class to do so. Crises in educa- 
tion, in juvenile delinquency, in corrupt govern- 
ment, in graft and extortion will undoubtedly be 
mentioned. 

What crises are felt most keenly in your com- 
munity? Perhaps you can get the facts on one or 
more of these for presentation to the class. Some- 
times the facts themselves are enough to incite 
concern that will lead to responsible action. 


III. Involvement at strategic points 


Call attention to the fact that some persons, 
like Esther, are involved in crises at strategic 
points. The Secretary of State and our representa- 
tives to the United Nations are in strategic posi- 
tions in so far as international crises are con- 
cerned. The members of the Supreme Court, the 
federal judges, and the governors of the several 


states are in strategic positions in the crises over ~ 


integration of the public schools. Law-enforce- 
ment officers are in strategic positions in so far 
as crime and juvenile delinquency are concerned, 
and public officials are in a position to do some- 
thing about graft, corruption, and inefficiency in 
government. 

Almost everyone is involved in one or more 
crises at a strategic point. The voter, for example, 
may be the key to a situation, but he must take 
steps to see that he is informed on the issues, and 
he must vote when the occasion arises. You might 
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mention, too, that every individual is in a strategic 
position in so far as his personal crises are con- 
cerned—the alcoholic who is trying to overcome 
the habit of drink, the teen-ager who is trying to 
choose his vocation, the businessman who is 
tempted to engage in a dishonest practice, or a 
family member who is a divisive influence in the 
home. 

Encourage the class members to discover the 
strategic points at which they are involved in a 
crisis or crises, and confront them with the chal- 
lenge: “. . . who knows whether you have not 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 


IV. Courage demanded 


Many crisis situations require exceptional cour- 
age of persons in strategic situations, whether it 
is a statesman trying to follow noble principles 
in his relationships with other countries, a public 
servant trying to bring about honest and efficient 
government, law-enforcement officers trying to 
put an end to lawlessness and crime, an alcoholic 
facing up to his problem, or a citizen trying to do 
the right thing about the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation in the schools. Sometimes it re- 
quires the courage to risk one’s life, but more 
often it is the courage to risk one’s job or reputa- 
tion, to resist the pull of the crowd, to lose a few 
votes or perhaps an election, or to deny an in- 
satiable urge. 


V. Sources of strength 


Note that Esther’s courage was bolstered by a 
period of fasting. The equivalent for us is prayer. 
Prayer in such situations is a means of assuring 
ourselves that we are not facing the crisis alone, 
nor even in the limited strength that our col- 
leagues can give, but with the power that comes 
from God. Thus fortified, we can pursue our 
course with confidence, knowing that even if we 
fail we have failed honorably. 

As a Navy chaplain in World War II, I was 
impressed with the many testimonies of other 
chaplains as to the effect of the Holy Communion 
on the courage of sailors and marines as they 
prepared for combat. Many a boy frightened be- 
yond words as his unit was readied for action 
arose from his knees to face the prospects of 
death with God-given strength. 

You will want to point out that courage is not 
the only requirement of the successful leader. 
Esther and Mordecai had made a thorough analy- 
sis of the critical situation, and they had devised 
the wisest plan of which they were capable. An 
intelligent appraisal of the situation and a wise 
course of action is indispensable in meeting any 
crisis successfully. It is also a means of bolstering 
courage. 


VI. The outcome 


Esther was successful in her courageous under- 
taking. She succeeded in averting a great calamity 
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to her people, and her heroic feat of deliverance 
has been appropriately memoralized in the festi- 
val of Purim. It should be observed, however, 
that not all courageous acts have such a happy 
ending. Sometimes the result is a cross or its 
equivalent. 

Two weeks ago we made reference to the first 
stanza of the hymn, “Once to Every Man and 
Nation” (The Methodist Hymnal, 263). You will 
recall that the hymn is taken from a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, “The Present Crisis.” The 
last three stanzas are a tribute to those who,.even 
though they lost their lives or became victims of 
personal abuse, were yet courageous and served 
as instruments of God’s purpose even in critical 
times. 

The seamy side of the story presented in the 
Book of Esther, the vengeance against the enemies 
of the Jews, should serve as a warning lest any 
of us who are catapulted into positions of un- 
precedented popular appeal or authority misuse 
our advantage and commit ignoble offenses. As 
this is being written, the Batista government in 
Cuba has been overthrown and the rebel forces 
under Castro have come into power. In the ex- 
citement of victory these forces have committed 
numerous uncalled-for atrocities against the 
enemy. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What conditions in our world, our nation, 
or our communities call for courageous leader- 
ship? 

2. What qualities other than courage are neces- 
sary in order to render effective leadership in a 
crisis? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the unit somewhat as follows: Dur- 
ing the last four weeks we have had as our theme 
“A Nation Facing Its Problems.” Our lessons have 
been based on three of the lesser known books 
of the Old Testament: Deuteronomy, Ruth, and 
Esther. 

We have learned, as Laymon points out in 
The International Lesson Annual (page 231), 
that “A nation which is founded upon the con- 
viction that God called it into being [‘A Nation 
Under God’], which has responded to such a 
summons with a decision to be loyal [‘Decisions 
Determine Destiny’], and which has _ been 
thoughtful in its appreciation of others [‘Friend- 
liness for Newcomers’] will nurture within its 
very life the kind of persons who will rise to meet 
national emergencies when they come [‘Courage 
in Crisis’].” 

Call attention to the new unit for the first three 
Sundays in August, entitled “Life’s Eternal 
Values.” Urge the members of the class to read 
the Book of Job, especially chapters 1, 19, 28, 38, 
and 42 in preparation for next Sunday’s lesson 
on “Why Do Good People Suffer?” 
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o——"The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Preparation: A panel might be recruited to dis- 
cuss the question: What can Christians do to 
create good will toward the Jews in our country? 
(Some resources were suggested in “Looking 
Ahead” in the last session.) The positive contri- 
butions of Jews in education, in the arts, in civic 
life, and so forth, might be stressed. Also, the 
panel should be prepared to discuss in specific 
terms the forms of anti-Semitism that are present 
in your community and to offer suggestions for 
meeting this problem constructively. 

To begin: One or two persons might be asked 
to summarize the Book of Esther and—basing 
their remarks on the commentary on Esther con- 
tained in Volume 3 of The Interpreter’s Bible— 
to state “the big idea” contained in this book. 

Then ask your group: Why, in your opinion, 
has anti-Semitism persisted from century to cen- 
tury, even to our own generation? What expres- 
sions are given to this problem in modern 
America? In our own community? 

How to proceed: 

If panel members have been chosen in advance 
(see “Preparation” above), they might take over 
for a few minutes at this time, discussing pointed- 
ly the expressions of anti-Semitism in your own 
community and what positive things Christians 
might do to improve the situation. Following 
this, questions and comments from the class as a 
whole might be called for. 

Another discussion-starter would be a review 
(perhaps five or ten minutes in length) of John 
Hershey’s book, The Wall, which would indicate 
something of what it feels like to be part of a 
hunted and hated group in a time of great op- 
pression (the Jews in Europe in Hitler’s heyday). 

Will (Adult Student) approaches the story of 
Esther’s courageous action as a lesson in leader- 
ship. Ask your class, What qualities of leadership 
did Esther reveal? Which of these do we need to- 
day? In what kinds of present-day situations are 
such qualities of leadership called for? 

In closing: Bring the discussion to bear directly 
upon the attitudes of your own class members. 
What should be my attitude toward the Jews of 
my community? What is my Christian duty to 
them? How can I help remove the sin of anti- 

emitism from our society? 

Perhaps this discussion will reveal to your class 
that you really don’t know very much about mod- 
ern Judaism. If so, you might like to arrange with 
a rabbi in your community to visit your class as 
a resource person or speaker to help interpret 





modern Jewish faith and practice. Or perhaps 
your class might like to plan to worship with a 
Jewish congregation some Friday evening soon, 
after which the rabbi might be willing to answer 
questions. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Few men have shown more frequent or more 
vivid examples of courage than did Martin 
Luther. One of his letters reveals this even more 
grandly than some of the more famous documents 
from his pen. 

After having been excommunicated, banned, 
and judged guilty of heresy in 1522, the Reformer 
decided that he should return to Wittenberg. His 
motive in coming was to quell the extremes of 
fanatics who counted themselves his followers. 

Writing to his ruler, who had offered him the 
protection of the state, Luther said: 

“T have written to inform Your Grace that I 
am coming to Wittenberg under a far higher pro- 
tection than that of the Elector. Nor do I intend 
to ask Your Grace’s protection. In fact, I hold 
that I shall protect you rather than you me. Be- 
sides, if I thought that Your Grace could and 
would protect me (by force), I would not come. 
The sword should not and cannot help and heal 
a matter of this kind. God alone must manage it 
without any human care and cooperation. He who 
believes the most will protect the most; and since 
I sense that Your Grace is as yet very weak in 
faith, I am unable to look upon you in any way 
as the man who can protect or save me.” ! 


’ Four years ago this month, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was host to the International Sunday School Con- 
vention. 

After the Saturday morning session, one dele- 
gate was struck by the poise of a woman whom 
he had not met. So he introduced himself. His 
new friend was a genuine platinum blonde whose 
glorious hair was precisely waved. Her first words 
revealed that she learned English as an adult; a 
question brought the explanation that she grew 
up in Hungary. 

For twenty minutes, the platinum-tressed 
scrub woman responsible for part of the ballroom 
in Cleveland’s city auditorium talked about her 
life. Daughter of a sculptor, she and her husband 
had won considerable success in business. They 
came to America and added to their gains. When 
the depression wiped out their business, they also 
lost their farm and fine brick home. 

1 From What Luther Says, compiled by Ewald M. Plass. Con- 


cordia Publishing House, copyright, 1959. 3 vols. Quoted by per- 
mission. 
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Her husband was killed in a street-corner ac- 
cident. So the once-prosperous blonde Hungarian 
found work as a scrub woman. A fall at her work 
chipped her knee caps; but she couldn’t afford 
surgery. So at sixty, she wore heavy brogans to 
help her maintain her balance with those chipped 
bones in her knees. 

Questioned, she confessed that she remembered 
her youthful beauty. But there was a smile on 
her lips and a twinkle in her eyes as, scrub bucket 
in hand, she turned back to the work she had 
followed for twenty years. 

Queen Esther’s courage was displayed in a 
crisis that was acute, but brief. In our private 
lives, it is not unusual for us to face long-drawn 
crises that persist for ten, twenty, or even forty 
years. It isn’t enough to be courageous for a few 
hours and then coast along for years. In such 
instances, one has to have the kind of courage 
that doesn’t wear thin in two decades of mopping 
floors made dirty by the tramping feet of strang- 
ers. 


‘’ In Psalms 3:6 there is a triumphant note of 
victory from a man who exults that he will not be 
afraid of ten thousand enemies. 

His courage is contagious, but the cost is high. 
In order fully to master fear, it is necessary to 
choose such goals that one wins even in the 
process of being defeated by material standards. 

It doesn’t take ten thousand foes to strike fear 
into the heart of one who will consider himself 
defeated by a material loss. One foe can make 
life miserable under such circumstances. But no 
number of foes can steal the peace and sweet sleep 
of one so dedicated to God that he will not be 
affected by material loss, or even by life itself. 

Not many persons can play the role of an 
Esther in self-surrender to God for the sake of a 
nation. But each of us can become so obsessed 
with serving God that we know we aren’t de- 
feated, no matter what failures and losses occur 
in the material realm. 


‘The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The story of Esther, whether fictional or fac- 
tual, is a vivid picture of the role of commitment 
in life. Any psychology that deals with man only 
in terms of understanding the forces that operate 
in the past to determine action in the present has 
a hard time dealing with the forward-looking, self- 
endangering action of a person like Esther. 

Esther’s act of heroism was the result not of 
unconscious drives that impelled her selfishly to 
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risk her life, but rather it was a conscious and 
deliberate and willful act by which she recog- 
nized that life had a larger claim on her than 
self-preservation. Whatever mixed motives may 
have operated in her life, we see a clear demon- 
stration of a willingness to achieve a higher call- 
ing than that of an attractive show piece to be 
displayed in all her native beauty to the people. 

In a real sense, Esther outgrew her purely bio- 
logical heritage (as a woman of beauty) and be- 
came a real person when she dared to rise to the 
occasion and risk her life for a cause much greater 
than her own safety. In her willingness to lose 
her life, she found it on a much deeper and more 
significant level. 

Mordecai’s words, “Who knows whether you 
have not come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?” lifted Esther’s sights and helped her to 
relate herself to her people’s cause. She found 
herself, not through self-centered satisfaction of 
her own needs, but in altruistic intentions, in 
daring to defy the path of secure self-interest. 
With the help of Mordecai she saw herself related 
to life in a larger context than had been apparent 
before. 

Although this book was not written in a reli- 
gious vein, it carries at its heart this deeply re- 
ligious theme—that one finds himself by losing 
himself in purposes beyond himself. When this 
larger context in life becomes all-inclusive so 
that it is broad enough to include life’s most sig- 
nificant concerns, then it become a religious mat- 
ter. Religion deals with that outlook on life that 
is broad enough to include every phase of life, 
oriented around supreme values. 

Gordon Allport concludes his book The In- 
dividual and His Religion in this theme: “A man’s 
religion ... is his ultimate attempt to enlarge and 
to complete his own personality by finding the 
supreme context in which he rightly belongs.” 

The keyword in Allport’s sentence is “su- 
preme.” Esther had an interesting place in life 
as the queen of a great king’s court, but the role 
of queen in itself provided-no all-inclusive frame- 
work. 

So any one of us may be given a role that is 
interesting and that seems satisfying, a role that 
is the result of a combination of past experience 
and fortuitous circumstances. Many of us have 
roles that provide a meaningful focal point around 
which many areas of life can be organized in an 
integrating way. 

But it is only when we find a supreme context 
in which to live that all of our experience can be 
organized into a meaningful whole. The supreme 
context, no matter how it is defined, is best found 
in God. As Allport puts it: “A man’s religion is 
the audacious bid he makes to bind himself to 
creation and to the Creator.” 2 


1 From The Individual and His Religion, by Gordon Allport. The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Page 142. 


2 Ibid. 
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July 9: 
In the Beginning- 
Aldersgate 


in Action 


———The Leader 


By NEVITT B. SMITH 








This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the first lesson in a series called “Early 
American Methodists.” History? Yes! But get out 
of your mind any idea that history is something 
dull. This is the story cf tremendous people who 
did tremendous things. After reading the lessons 
in this issue of Adult Student you will be anxious 
to see the remaining five which will appear next 
month. 

In the light of this study we will feel with 
the author of the Letter to the Hebrews, “There- 
fore, since we are surrounded by so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us also lay aside every weight, 
and sin which clings so closely, and let us run 
with perseverance the race that is set before us.” 
(Hebrews 12:1) 

Read the first two lessons in Adult Student, 
“In the Beginning—Aldersgate” and “A Man 
Called John.” Methodists have a right to be tre- 
mendously proud of John Wesley and of his 
family. We cannot know too much about our 
spiritual father in Methodism. Perhaps you know 
a great deal about him, but do not take it for 
granted that all your students do. 

I remember speaking to an adult class in a 
Methodist church once and mentioning Susannah 
Wesley. The group looked rather blank, so I 
stopped and said, “You do know about Susannah 
Wesley, don’t you?” Still no response, until finally 
a timid voice said, “I’m afraid we don’t read our 
Bibles as much as we ought, Mr. Smith.” Well, 
she was probably right, but it was obvious that 
there were some other things she hadn’t read 
either, 





Mr. SmirH is pastor of Sellwood Methodist Church, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Ewing Galloway 


There are so many books that you could read 
about John Wesley and this first lesson! Prob- 
ably your pastor has one or two which he might 
lend you. Some suggestions for additional re- 
sources for this two-month course are given on 
page 37. 

Read the article, “Methodism’s Enduring Sig- 
nificance,” on page 1, for greater understanding 
of the Methodist movement. 

Your pastor probably receives The New Chris- 
tian Advocate. Ask to borrow the May, 1957, and 
the February, 1959, issues. In the first is a little 
section containing five significant statements by 
Wesley. The title is “Quotes from Mr. Wesley.” 
In the February, 1959, issue is a very interesting 
article on “John Wesley and His Wife.” I'll bet 
you never even knew he had a wife! 

And of course you keep your back issues of 
Together! In the April, 1958, issue there is a fine 
article on Susannah Wesley, entitled “Mother of 
Methodism.” Here also is a color picture of this 
handsome and remarkable woman. By all means 
show the picture to the class. 

The September, 1957, issue carries a pictorial 
feature under the title, “The Wesleys in Georgia.” 
Gross states flatly that we cannot ally John Wes- 
ley’s mission to Georgia with our church; still it 
is possible that Aldersgate would never have 
come except for the Georgia ministry. In any case, 
your group will be interested in the fine water 
colors by Floyd A. Johnson, painted at the scene of 
Wesley’s work in Georgia. 

An article with some interesting sidelights on 
John Wesley in the March, 1957, issue of Together 
is entitled, “Calling All Wesleyana Collectors!” 

I hope you are preparing this lesson well in 
advance of the time you are to teach it. For you 
should plan to put one evening aside to read about 
John Wesley. The last issue of Together to look 
up right now is that for July, 1958. Open it to 
page 33 and R. P. Marshall’s “Backtracking John 
Wesley.” Now, with all of these, plan for a quiet 
evening and a rocking chair, and with leisurely 
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Methodist Television, Radio, and Film Commission 


“I felt my heart strangely warmed.” A scene of the 
Aldersgate experience from the film, John Wesley. 


reading, steep yourself, just a little, in Wesley 
and his setting. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why history? 
II. Before Aldersgate 
III. What did Aldersgate mean? 


To BEGIN 


You may as well face the fact that some folk 
don’t like history! I trust that you, having looked 
at some of this material, are convinced that his- 
tory is alive and exciting. The question is, How 
can you get this feeling across to your class at 
the very beginning? . 

You might start with a simple statement of an 
unfamiliar fact. For instance, “Did you know that 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was one 
of nineteen children?” Then you could show them 
the picture of Susanna in the April, 1958 To- 
gether. Or, “How many of you knew that John 
Wesley worked for almost two years in what is 
now the United States?” And here you would 
show the group the water colors of the Georgia 
scenes. 

Mention that, although this is a series on early 
American Methodists, we must start in England 
in order to understand what was to happen later 
in America. 


How TO PROocEED 
I. Why history? 

History may be looked at in at least two differ- 
ent ways. One is that of the sentimentalist— 
nothing is as good as it was in the old days, for 
everyone knows that they were the “good old 
days!” And so we see people who still try to 
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preserve a Victorian atmosphere around their 
homes. 

There are historians who, like Sir Walter Scott, 
look at some period of the past through rose- 
colored glasses. Scott was looking from a great 
enough distance that he could not smell the Mid- 
dle Ages to which he would have returned Eng- 
lish civilization. He started a whole school of 
authors to dreaming of a time “when knighthood 
was in flower,” but in reality it never flowered 
as beautifully as it did in the pages of their novels, 

Within the church there are many such senti- 
mental historians. Very little time is spent on 
details of the past, but a great deal of time is 
spent in dreaming of it, so that we hear every 
once in a while of some desire to return to what 
is poignantly and vaguely known as “old-time re- 
ligion.” And people who will not be seen in last 
year’s hat speak softly and with nostalgia of some 
sort of faith and ecclesiastical procedure which 
was “good enough for Mother.” 

But it is not as sentimentalists that we are view- 
ing this history of The Methodist Church. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it as the cold academician 
who simply desires to catalogue facts. Rather, we 
are looking briefly but clearly at some episodes 
and personalities from history so that from them 
we may learn some lessons, gain some inspiration, 
win some courage which will stand us in good 
stead today and in the future. 

Our use of history must be like that of the rear- 
vision mirror in our automobiles. Foolish (and 
dead before long) is the driver who would cover 
his windshield and try to drive only in the light 
of what he could see in the little mirror. Likewise, 
how many accidents are caused because drivers 
have not glanced up to see what was behind them! 

With the writer of Hebrews we are looking at 
some of the history of our faith. See his great 
eleventh chapter. So we may say, “By faith John 
Wesley . . . By faith Francis Asbury .. .” These 
men are our fathers. Their faith is our heritage, 
and now we are to look for a bit at what we have 
inherited. 


II. Before Aldersgate 


History is full of forgotten and misunderstood 
persons, events, and periods. I feel that the period 
of John Wesley’s life which falls before the 
Aldersgate experience is one such. Many students 
of his life have insisted that the experience at 
Aldersgate was a conversion experience in the 
full and traditional sense of that term—a turning 
from a life without Christ to a life with Christ— 
a turning from sin to salvation. There are even 
some words of Wesley’s which lend weight to such 
an argument. And yet, as Gross states, “Wesley 
lived in a religious atmosphere most of his life 
prior to Aldersgate.” And his quotation from 
Canon Overton is telling in this regard also. 

There are many in The Methodist Church who 
are a bit distressed by what they term the “high 
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church tendencies” of Wesley. These, they like to 
believe, are part of his pre-Aldersgate life and 
so can be disregarded by us today. 

Whether or not they can be disregarded, the 
facts are that the Oxford Holy Club influence was 
with him throughout his life. His “Sunday Serv- 
ice” sent as the worship pattern for American 
Methodism was compiled in 1784, forty-six years 
after Aldersgate. It was so “high church” that it 
was all but forgotten by Methodists on this side 
of the Atlantic. We note in his diary that in 1777 
(thirty-nine years after the “heart-warming ex- 
perience”), he celebrated Holy Communion on 
every day of the Octave of Easter (for eight days 
running), and this, “after the example of the 
Primitive Church.” 

Try to get your class to realize that Aldersgate 
meant something more than a surface change; 
try to see that it was not a conversion in the 
stereotyped sense of that word. 


III. What did Aldersgate mean? 


If we look further than the surface of Alders- 
gate in seeking its meaning, what do we find? It 
seems to me that it was, at least in part, the 
realization of the truth of the mainspring of the 
Lutheran Reformation: salvation is not by works, 
but rather by faith. The important thing to note, 
and the balance so hard to attain, is that for both 
Luther and Wesley the same works became more 
effective after this realization! 

Here was a turning from introspection and an 
almost morbid concern with the state of his soul 
to a burning concern for the state of the souls of 
others. He could not work harder after the ex- 
perience in that quiet room, for in Georgia he had 
worked himself to the point of collapse; but he 
could work with far greater effectiveness. Why? 

At the close of the lesson, Gross reports a con- 
versation between Asbury and Jesse Lee. Asbury 
states that in Georgia Wesley had failed because 
he had tried to convert the people “to the observ- 
ance of ritual and forms.” His success came when 
he sought to convert men to a living and life- 
giving Christ. 





QUESTIONS FCR DISCUSSION 


You will want to get the class to take a bigger- 
than-usual look at the early life of Wesley, to try 
to see and understand the sort of man he was 
and the sort of man he became. 

1. What were the four or five most important 
influences in the early life and ministry of John 
Wesley? 

2. Adult Student gives a quotation from Wesley 
as he arrived in England from Georgia: “I have 
no hope, but that if I seek I shall find Christ, and 
‘be found in him .. .’” In the light of this state- 
ment, how can we say that he was a Christian prior 
to Aldersgate? 

3. In describing his heart-warming experience, 
Wesley said, “I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation.” What does this mean? 

4. In what had he trusted before Aldersgate? 


In CLOSING 


Probably your class will have expressed some 
varying points of view by the time you come to 
the end of the session. Much of what we be- 
lieve about history is colored by what we want 
to believe. 

You will have succeeded in this session if three 
things have happened. (1) If the class members 
have learned a few facts about Wesley. (2) If 
they are beginning to look at history with open 
eyes, asking themselves such questions as, Is this 
probably what really happened? Does this mean 
what I have always believed it meant? And most 
of all (3) if they are learning to try to relate 
history to today, asking a big and reverent, So 
what? 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To understand the main currents of 
historical and religious thought, we must under- 
stand the men who influenced those currents. 
John Wesley was such a man. He not only gave 
great impetus to the Methodist church, but he 
also changed the main stream of Christian democ- 
racy in our modern civilization. 

S. Parkes Cadman declared, “John Wesley ex- 
pressed the spiritual aspirations and transformed 
the character of his age more profoundly and 
permanently than did any other contemporary 
Englishman. Even the younger Pitt, who defeated 
Napoleon the Great and added India to the Brit- 





Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University 
of Akron. 
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ish Empire, is now seen to have been inferior in 
lasting influence to the apostolic evangelist who 
revived the consciousness of a redeeming God.” ! 

This series opens with a study of one of Meth- 
odism’s great leaders and considers the influence 
of his religious experience in Aldersgate Street, 
London. 

Preparation: Read in any good encyclopedia an 
account of John Wesley’s life. Read also a descrip- 
tion of Methodism. In this way you will have in 
quick summary the background of the man and 
the movement. If possible, do some further read- 
ing on Wesley. See the list on page 37. 

Read today’s lesson material in Adult Student 
to get the significance of Wesley’s Aldersgate ex- 
perience. Several days in advance of the class 
session, ask one member to read the lesson care- 
fully and to be prepared to present an oral re- 
port on, or reaction to, the lesson. 

To begin: Open the session by defining “reli- 
gious experience.” Ask: How does having such an 
experience result in our becoming a child of God? 

After a short discussion, invite the class speak- 
er to address the group. 

How to proceed: The lesson material will al- 
most certainly stimulate many comments from 


1From The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their 
Movements, by S. Parkes Cadman; The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
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the class. But, to get things started, you might 
ask several thought-provoking questions, such as: 

Why, as John Wesley discovered, is it impos- 
sible to “distill the rich wine of spiritual gladness 
out of mechanical religious exercises”? 

How does a person achieve a sense of religious 
certainty? 

What can we learn from devout religious 
groups such as the Moravians? 

Why was Wesley’s mission to Georgia empty 
of true spiritual power? In what ways must we 
today beware of “mere formal prayers” if we are 
to achieve the righteousness of Christ? 

Before Aldersgate Wesley preached an intoler- 
ant discipline, but after Aldersgate he opposed 
the harsh Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards and 
the vengeful God of Puritan America. Ask: In 
what respects does the Methodist church today 
represent a belief in a God of love? How is be- 
lief in such a God, in self-determination, a part 
of our present-day American democracy? 

In closing: Summarize by showing that Chris- 
tianity represents not simply an_ intellectual 
understanding, but an assurance that everyone 
may have salvation through faith in Christ. 

Looking ahead: Read the next lesson early 
enough in the week to plan your questions for 
the class. 


A Man Called John 





The Leader in Action 








By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the second in our series on “Early 
American Methodists,” and yet the scene is still 
in England. The fact is, of course, that the life of 
John Wesley is too big and too important to be 
discussed in a single session. Not that we will be 
able to say we have covered it in two sessions 
either! 

I remember that in seminary we were often told 
that we must “preach from the overflow!” You 
must teach “from the overflow” as well. Your 
class should feel that the only thing that stops the 
class session is the hour—not that the teacher has 
simply “dried up.” As you teach, the feeling 
should be generated that you know more than 
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you are telling—that you have time only for a few 
gems from a whole casket full. 

As a child I loved to go to the home of an 
author friend. Her home was full of fascinating 
things—models of this and that to make writing 
of them more vivid, old coins being studied for 
her book on numismatics—a world of interest for 
a child. We seemed never to reach the end of 
these things. And always I knew that there was 
more in reserve. 

Read about John Wesley and the early Method- 
ists so that your class will know that there is 
more in reserve. I hope that by this week you 
have been able to locate a copy of the little paper- 
bound Endless Line of Splendor (out of print). 
Someone in your church must have a copy! Read 
the first thirty pages. ; 

The May, 1957, issue of Together has a splendid 
portrait of Wesley. If you do not have a good 
picture of Wesley in your classroom, show the 
class Salisbury’s portrait. On page 12 there is a 
very good article entitled, “Circuit Rider of the 
Centuries.” The first page of material was covered 
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last week, but you will probably discover several 
new facts about Wesley in the rest of the article. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Wesley’s century and ours 
II. “Not peace but a sword!” 
III. What was Wesley’s strength? 
IV. Is this for us? 


To BEGIN 


Just for a starter, why not see how many of 
the class knew that Wesley wrote a work on 
medicine? (An Easy and Natural Method of Cur- 
ing Most Diseases—see the article in May, 1957, 
Together.) Then give the famous quote from it— 
one everybody uses, but the source of which few 
people know: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
Note that much of what he prescribed still makes 
good sense, such as cleanliness, exercise, and a 
healthy frame of mind. Do not let the class go 
woolgathering in the interesting field of old medi- 
cal practices and home remedies. 

You might close this brief introduction with a 
statement such as, “Well, regardless of the effec- 
tiveness of Wesley’s medical advice, we do know 
that he had the cure for the spiritual diseases of 
the time.” This will lead naturally to the first 
point. 


How TO PrROcEED 
I. Wesley’s century and ours 


A great deal has been said about the eighteenth 
century—most of it bad. At the outset it might 
be well to state that many people living in it did 
not know it was as bad as it was and that it was 
not as universally bad as it is portrayed. 

For one thing we can look at the home out of 





Salisbury’s painting 


which John Wesley came. Surely Samuel and 
Susannah were not the only devoted parents in 
England! The church was corrupt, and the king 
(himself not known for piety) had to order the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to tone down the wild 
parties at Lambeth Palace. 

But we are not justified in believing that Sam- 
uel Wesley in Epworth was the only parson in the 
land who took to heart the spiritual state of his 
parish. Still, “the times were evil,” and had we 
the opportunity to visit it, the eighteenth century 
would appall us. We would be shocked at the 
drunkenness, the lewdness, the irreligious nature 
of the age. 

Many of the evils of our own time are dimmed 
by the evils of Wesley’s time. Still, there are some 
disturbing similarities. 

When we consider conditions during the eight- 
eenth century, we wonder that Pope could glibly 
chatter, “One truth is clear. Whatever is, is right!” 
And yet “status-quo-ism” is far from unknown. 
Today, as then, social advance is made in the 
face of the active or silent opposition of multi- 
tudes. 

Certainly we have come a long way from 
Mandeville’s dictum, widely accepted in the eight- 
eenth century, that “to make society happy it is 
necessary that great numbers should be wretched 
as well as poor.” And our sports are not of the 
cruel sort, as a rule; although many of our peo- 
ple delight in the bull rings of Mexico, and one 
wonders if bull fighting is terribly more humane 
than bear baiting. 

There are no statistics on alcoholics in Wesley’s 
time, but we do have Hogarth’s pictures of Gin 
Lane with the signs described by Gross (Adult 
Student). Here, surely, is a problem that we share 
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with “merrie olde England!” If you doubt it, take 
a look at the folder which was probably distrib- 
uted in your church on Commitment Sunday— 
five million alcoholics, costing the nation a billion 
dollars a year, and ten billion dollars spent for 
alcoholic beverages every year in America. 

Robert Walpole, dominant in English politics 
from 1721-42, and, in effect, England’s first prime 
minister, said of Parliament, “all these men have 
their price.” Well, we are discovering in America 
that regardless of which party is in power, there 
are still men in public life who “have their price” 
—and there is always someone willing to pay that 
price—mink or vicuna. 

If they get into the swing of it, your class will 
be able to go on and on comparing our own times 
to those of the eighteenth century. Do not let this 
happen. Simply establish the fact that we have 
plenty of problems still to be solved, and let it 
go at that. 


II. “Not peace but a sword!” 


And what of the church? Well, we certainly do 
not have a lot of the problems that Wesley faced 
there. For one thing, we do not have a church 
established by the state in this nation. State 
churches are heirs to a lot of grief that is spared 
other denominations. No institution, run by men, 
can be free of the sins of men. Yet we are rela- 
tively free from corruption in the ecclesiastical 
machinery. 

Gross stresses that the great religious problem 
of that day was deism—a heresy which went hand 
in hand with the “age of enlightenment.” His dis- 
cussion of it is concise and to the point. We can 
still see some signs of its presence, but it is no 
great problem to the church today. 

But this is not to say that the church does not 
face problems in her midst. Today large numbers 
of churchmen—laymen and ministers—are being 
wooed by the siren songs of personal peace and 
all-round well-being. At times it seems that the 
whole message of Christianity is the establish- 
ment of a sort of hypnotic state of happiness. Jere- 
miah cried out against those who 


... healed the wound of my people lightly, 
saying, “Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace (Jeremiah 6:14). 


And Jesus said, “Do not think that I have come 
to bring peace on earth; I have not come to bring 
peace, but a sword” (Matthew 10:34). 

A Christian, according to Paul, is “afflicted in 
every way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not 
driven to despair” (2 Corinthians 4:8). 

Certainly we are given no assurance that in 
Christ we can face an imperfect world in perfect 
peace. One of the great tragedies that we often 
see is followers of the compassionate Christ gaz- 
ing unmoved upon a suffering world. 

No, the church is not troubled by deism today, 
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but for every age there seems to be an “ism” of 
some sort that seeks to clothe itself with the faith 
and masquerade as the gospel. 


III. What was Wesley’s strength? 


What was the secret of Wesley’s amazing effec- 
tiveness? You might ask your class for their 
opinions. Someone will probably mention field 
preaching. Gross speaks of this. Certainly this was 
a distinguishing mark of the Wesleyan revival. 
It was not easy for Wesley, but, finding the 
churches closed to him, he went to the fields to 
preach. He reached the people whom he could 
never have reached had he stayed in the pulpit. Is 
this the genius of Methodism? Many believe so 
and mourn its passing from our midst. 

In one parish I was well acquainted with the 
local Salvation Army leader. He confided in me 
that their street preaching in that situation was 
folly. “We have to do it,” he said, “but nobody 
listens.’””’ Most Methodist ministers today would 
find that preaching on the street corner would 
be as effective as Wesley’s preaching in an empty 
church. 

Maybe today’s “field preaching” ought to be 
via television. If so, then our Television, Radio 
and Film Commission deserves a great deal more 
support than it is receiving. 

Perhaps lay preachers will be mentioned by 
your group. This, likewise, was a tool that Wesley 
used because of a peculiar situation. There simply 
were not enough ordained ministers of the Church 
of England who were interested or willing to 
work with Methodists. Methodists were a society 
within the established church, and they had no 
opportunity or power to ordain. Lay preachers 
were the answer. 

Whether or not they are the answer today is a 
debatable question. There is a wide field of work 
for laymen in the church—and let it be remem- 
bered that the Christian church is a laymen’s 
movement. But as for the special tasks of the min- 
istry, it seems to me that the answer to any short- 
age does not lie in the use of laymen except as an 
emergency measure. Rather, more ministers must 
be recruited. 

Field preaching and lay preachers are the an- 
swer to Wesley’s strength only in that they point 
to the fact that he was willing to break with the 
past and with his own personal desires when he 
saw it to be the means of meeting a particular 
need. 

In Luke’s Gospel it is stated that when the 
seventy evangelists sent out by Jesus finished 
their mission, they “returned with joy, saying, 
‘Lord, even the demons are subject to us in your 
name!’ ” They were amazed at the effectiveness— 
not of gimmicks, but of the gospel. So with Wes- 
ley. Methodism was “Christianity in earnest.” 
Time and again Wesley maintained that he was 
simply preaching “primitive Christianity.” 
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IV. Is this for ws? 


It has often been said that the great drawback 
of Christianity is its ability to be understood. Oh, 
to be sure, there is a great deal to be said for “the 
mysteries of our faith,” but, by and large, we 
understand it far better than we follow it. 

Is Wesley’s strength for us? Surely—if we are 
ready to pay the price. From his writing and 
publishing Wesley gained enough to have lived in 
wealth. He did not, and at his death he left no 
legacy of goods. But this was given for our herit- 
age and for all who will accept it: on his death- 
bed he cried, “Where is my sermon on the love 
of God? Take it and spread it abroad, give it to 
everyone!” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What significant improvements have been 
made in our social structure since Wesley’s time? 
What influence did the church have in effecting 
these changes? 

2. Consider several evils of our own day and 
our attitudes toward them as churchmen. 

3. What would be Wesley’s attitude today to- 
ward the desire of many for a religion that gives 
“practical blessings” such as personal peace, poise, 
and success in business? 

4, What tools would Wesley use today to reach 
the masses? 


In CLOSING 


Point out to the class that ours is a historic faith. 
We grow, not from myth, but from historic roots, 
and, as Jesus promised that the Holy Spirit would 
guide the church (John 16:13), so the history of 
the church is a source of vital lessons. Founded 
on the past and revering the institutions of the 
past, even when they are abandoned, we must be 
ready to go forward, using new methods, making 
new ventures. We must do this that the gospel, 
which is always new, may reach all men. This is 
our Wesleyan heritage. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose: To have so profoundly influenced his 
age, John Wesley was indeed a remarkable man. 
Though small physically, he was a giant among 
men as a moral leader. Today we shall discuss 
Wesley and attempt to understand the impact of 
his preaching during eighteenth-century Eng- 
land’s notorious “Gin Age.” 

Preparation: Before class time, read several 
vivid descriptions of the evils present in England 


in the late 1700’s. Read, for example, the descrip- 
tions of London in Charles Dickens’ A Tale of 
Two Cities, or of the Gordon riots pictured so 
graphically in his Barnaby Rudge. You may wish 
to bring to class one of these books to read aloud 
a paragraph or two to give a picture of the appall- 
ing social conditions of the day. 

Early in the week appoint two members of the 
class to relate the narrative of the lesson as given 
in Adult Student, asking one to take the first half 
to the paragraph beginning, “Thus the Wesleyan 
mass movement began,” the other to take the re- 
mainder. Suggest that occasionally they read di- 
rectly from the lesson material if they wish. 

To begin: Ask the two appointed students to 
relate as briefly but effectively as possible the 
lesson material. 

How to proceed: The deists in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England believed in a religion of cold reason, 
stripped of all human conscience. John Wesley 
once remarked that “Deism is more to be feared 
than popery.” 1 Ask: Why did Wesley find deism 
to be a danger? 

Discuss the social evils of England. Ask: Why 
did the protest against strict Puritanism lead to 
such excesses? Why was the passion for alcohol 
so common? Then ask: What lesson is there for 
us in the license and the resulting depravity of 
those wretched times? In what respects can we 
see overtones of similar excesses in our social life? 

Turn next to John Wesley, the man. Point out 
that it took a man of great courage and strong 
moral conviction to speak out so boldly against 
the popular immorality of the day. Show that here 
is the source of great power—an earnest declara- 
tion of God’s truth. 

Next ask: How was Wesley’s preaching an effec- 
tive part of his deep influence? Read aloud from 
the lesson the paragraph beginning, “The results 
which followed Wesley’s preachings were phe- 
nomenal.” Ask: Why was Wesley’s simplicity of 
preaching so effective? (Remind the class that 
Jesus’ preaching was a perfection of simplicity.) 

Then ask: Why was a complete transformation 
of the English people through conversion neces- 
sary for their ultimate rehabilitation? What part 
should evangelism play today in moving the world 
toward peace? 

In closing: Show that Methodists have a herit- 
age of which they can be justly proud, but remind 
the class that each member has the obligation of 
paying the price necessary for a genuine religious 
awakening. John Wesley does, indeed, stand as a 
challenge and inspiration to all Americans, re- 
gardless of denomination. Point out that he was 
truly one of the framers of the humane concept of 
our democracy. 

Looking ahead: Suggest that everyone read 
next week’s lesson on the early history of Meth- 
odism and its relationship to America. 





1From The Growth of American Thought, by Merle Curti; 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
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America: Methodism’s Great Door 
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By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Here is a discussion of the beginnings of Meth- 
odism in America. Let it be noted that there was 
no design for the planting of Methodism on this 
continent—no missionaries were sent, no appoint- 
ments made until after the work was well started. 

The first of the Methodists to come was George 
Whitefield. He came to Georgia as John Wesley 
left and, in a sense, took over his work there. As 
is pointed out in Adult Student, Whitefield had 
separated from Wesley over the issue of Calvin- 
ism. However, Gross points out, in his preaching 
he placed little emphasis upon this doctrine. And, 
indeed, one wonders how he could. Why urge 
folk to repentance if it is pre-ordained who shall 
be saved? It has been remarked that fortunately 
no believers in Calvinism ever acted as if they 
did believe it. 

A considerable group of Methodists broke away 
with Whitefield, and their spiritual descendants 
still make up a Methodist sect. The late William 
Warren Sweet, in his Methodism in American 
History, points out that there were few abiding 
congregations as a result of Whitefield’s work in 
America, or even from the “Great Awakening.” 

This young Methodist group may have been 
given to enthusiasm, shouting, and clapping; but 
there was something far greater than this in their 
ecclesiastical make-up; and the fruits of the Meth- 
odist awakening were not so easily dissipated. 

Read the article, “Why No More ‘Shouting 
Methodists’?” in Together, June, 1957. Malcolm 
Purcell mourns the passing of this emphasis from 
Methodism and from most of Protestantism. Be 
sure to read also the statements concerning this 
article made by four leaders of our church. 

This is, perhaps, a good place to begin your 
classroom work. I am suggesting that this week 
you dwell on personalities, trying to help your 
class to know these leaders. 

Two articles in the magazine section of the 
current issue of Adult Student have supple- 
mentary material for this lesson. See “Who Was 
Barbara Heck?” and “Apostle to the Indians.” 
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Statue of George Whitefield which stands in the dormi- 
rad ae of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
elphia 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Robert Strawbridge 
II. Philip Embury and Barbara Heck 
III. Captain Thomas Webb 
IV. Robert Williams and John King 
V. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor 


To BEcIn 


You might begin with such a statement as this: 
Gross points out that Methodism grew in America 
with an amazing vitality. He also says, “Churches 
having an educated ministry considered the Meth- 
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odists a coarse, ranting sect. Their worshipers 
sang enthusiastically, shouted, clapped their 
hands, and enjoyed a high degree of freedom in 
their services.” 

Continue with such a quotation as this from 
Mr. Purcell’s article, “Methodism became re- 
spectable—and numerous—and wealthy—and lib- 
eral. Those progressives who had urged the vari- 
ous changes could point with pride at the results. 
Everything was so much nicer now. No longer 
need the well-bred members endure the excessive 
emotionalism which invariably accompanied the 
old-style revival and camp meetings. . . . The 
preachers ... offered . . . quiet, thoughtful studies 
on how to achieve a calm attitude, a peace of 
mind, and how to relax and become successful in 
the modern business world.” 4 

Ask the class whether this is a just description 
of events and whether they believe that all the 
implied criticism is valid. Remember, however, 
that this is only the introduction to the class ses- 
sion. 


How To PROCEED 


Paul, in his first Letter to the Corinthians, 
might have been speaking to the early American 
Methodist leaders. He wrote, “Consider your call, 
brethren; not many of you were wise according 
to worldly standards, not many were powerful, 
not many were of noble birth” (1 Corinthians 
1:26). 

It is interesting to note that many early Meth- 
odists were Irish. Those who have lived in cities 
with a large Irish Roman Catholic element may 
find this hard to believe. But it has been estimated 
that in the course of his ministry John Wesley 
spent a total of six years in Ireland. He spoke in 
high terms of the people and the willingness with 
which they received him and his message. Perse- 
cution there was the exception, not the rule. 


I. Robert Strawbridge 


Robert Strawbridge came from Ulster. He had 
been converted, probably under Wesley’s preach- 
ing, and had been a lay preacher in Ireland. 

Soon after settling in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
Strawbridge began to hold services in his own 
cabin. As soon as possible he built a log chapel, 
in which he administered, not a Methodist So- 
ciety, but an independent Methodist church. It 
appears that from the first he baptized and cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper. He ranged far in his 
preaching and effectively reached many persons. 

From Asbury’s arrival in America, however, 
until Strawbridge’s death he was a thorn in As- 
bury’s side. Note this entry from Asbury’s Jour- 
nal, dated September 3, 1781: “He is no more; 
upon the whole, I am inclined to think the Lord 
took him away in judgement because he was in the 
way to do hurt to his cause. . . .” He did a good 
work, but he was too full of Irish independence 





* Malcolm Purcell, “Why No More ‘Shouting Methodists’ ?” 
Together, June, 1957. Copyright 1959 by Lovick Pierce, publisher. 





to fit neatly into the Methodist set-up of his day. 
But who of us shall condemn him? 


II. Philip Embury and Barbara Heck 


At roughly this same time another group of 
Irish Methodists had settled in New York. Their 
forebears had come to Ireland from Germany 
some fifty years before—Louis XIV had displaced 
them in his efforts to extend the boundaries of 
France into German-held territory. 

In New York it seems that the Philip Embury 
family and Barbara Heck joined the Trinity 
Lutheran Church and were active there for some 
five years. Then came the incident when Barbara 
threw the cards into the fire and Embury began 
to exercise his office of local preacher and ex- 
horter which he had obtained from the Methodist 
Society in Ireland. 


III. Captain Thomas Webb 


We can imagine the to-do when, in the winter 
of 1767, a British officer suddenly appeared at the 
door of the meeting house in New York. Three 
musicians from the British regimental band had 
been in their Society, but not an officer of the 
Crown. But as Captain Thomas Webb joined 
heartily in their service, their apprehensions 
vanished. Webb had been converted by Wesley 
himself and had been licensed by him to preach. 

The little Society in New York had prospered 
under Embury’s leadership, but now they needed 
more aggressive leadership and financial backing. 
Captain Webb could supply both—and what is 
more, he did. To him belongs more credit for the 
founding of Methodism in America than to any 
other man. 

The little group grew and soon was able to 
build a stone chapel on John Street. Ever since 
1768 a Methodist place of worship has stood on 
that spot. 

Thomas Webb established preaching points in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Long Island. He was the founder of the So- 
ciety that grew into famous old St. George’s 
Church in Philadelphia. This is the oldest Meth- 
odist church in America in continuous use. 

These are the persons who, without formal call- 
ing to the task, were the missionaries of Method- 
ism in the New World. When the call from Amer- 
ica was answered at the Conference at Leeds, 
Methodism in America was almost three quarters 
of a century old. 


IV. Robert Williams and John King 


How many workers history passes by! Two 
other local preachers came from England at about 
the same time as the two official missionaries. 
Robert Williams arrived at the port of embarka- 
tion on faith alone. His passage was paid by a 
friend. Wesley gave his consent to Williams’ com- 
ing, but offered no help. 

Among Williams’ converts was Jesse Lee, who 
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was to have great influence in New England. At 
Williams’ funeral, Asbury said of him, “Perhaps 
no man in America has been an instrument of 
awakening so many souls as God has awakened 
by him.” 2 

The second of the “forgotten missionaries” was 
John King, holder of an M.D. degree from Ox- 
ford. He seems to have been a regularly licensed 
preacher under Wesley. But upon arrival in 
America he was unable to produce any cre- 
dentials, and so was denied the right to preach 
until identified by other Methodists from England. 

King was the first Methodist preacher to work 
in Baltimore. Although Wesley felt him “stub- 
born and headstrong” and once admonished him 
concerning his pulpit manners, “Scream no more, 
at the peril of your soul.” 3 Still his name should 
not be forgotten, for he labored long and effec- 
tively here. He was one of four Methodist mission- 
aries from England who remained throughout the 
Revolution. 


VI. Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor 


Poor Richard Boardman dwells in the limbo of 
history reserved for those who get their names 
significantly before the public and then drop from 
view. We know a little about his work in America 
—none of it bad, and none of it spectacular. Of 
him and others like him we say, “And some there 
be, which have no memorial; . .. But these were 
merciful men, whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten. .. . Their bodies were buried in peace; 
but their name liveth for evermore.” (Ecclesi- 
asticus 44: 9-10, 14.) 

Pilmoor did a fine work in America, but there 
developed an unfortunate rift between him and 
Asbury, who followed him here in 1771. On whom 
shall we place the blame? Asbury was a strict 
disciplinarian, and he and Pilmoor simply did 
not “hit it off.” After some time back in England, 
Pilmoor returned to America, was ordained in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and served long and 
effectively. To the end he loved the Methodists 
and subscribed to the “Old Preachers’ Fund.” 

And what of Richard Wright? We know very 
little of this missionary who accompanied Asbury. 
We can speak of him no good, no ill. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did Methodism grow so fast in America 
after a late beginning? Of what proportionate in- 
fluence were (a) dedication of its leaders? (b) 
ability of the appointive system to keep workers 
on the frontier? (c) informality of worship 
(“shouting Methodists”) ? 

2. Was Strawbridge right or wrong in conduct- 
ing his Society as an independent church? What 
would have happened if all the local preachers 
had done the same? 





*From Methodism in American History, by William Warren 
Sweet: Abingdon Press. 
® William Warren Sweet, op. cit., page 59. 
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3. Why were missionaries from England neces- 
sary when Strawbridge, Embury, and Webb had 
made so fine a start? 


In CLOSING 


Help your class see that these (with the excep- 
tion only of Captain Webb) were young men who 
had heard a call. So often we think of everyone 
in history as quite gray and patriarchal! If your 
class is made up of older adults, help them see 
the role that these young men played and how 
they profited from the counsel of the older Wes- 
ley. Sometimes churches develop a sort of rift 
between the age groups. Here you can help heal 
or prevent such. 

Younger persons studying this lesson should 
know that these were people like themselves. We 
need not, must not, wait for some sort of “full- 
ness of time” to decide to make a real dedication 
of ourselves. Methodism is a long line of dedicated 
and working men and women. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were jlanned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s lesson relates the dramatic 
story of Methodism’s introduction into America. 
Like the other Christian churches in eighteenth- 
century America, Methodism traveled from Eu- 
rope, three thousand miles across the rolling seas, 
to find its way into the primitive new world. We 
can approach this lesson by asking ourselves 
how it was possible for the Methodist movement 
to make such an effective start in the American 
colonies. 

Preparation: Several days before the class 
meets, ask four members of the group to be pre- 
pared to report briefly on one part of the students’ 
material. The division could be as follows: 

1. Assign to the first student the first four para- 
graphs, and ask him to discuss briefly some of the 
other Christian churches of European origin 
which settled in eighteenth-century America. 

2. Ask the second student to begin with the 
paragraph that opens, “The historians of Meth- 
odism .. .” and be responsible for the next seven 
paragraphs. Suggest that he talk about George 
Whitefield’s contributions and how Whitefield’s 
doctrines differed from Wesley’s. 

3. The third speaker should begin with the 
paragraph that starts, “The lines of early Meth- 
odism .. .” and read the next four paragraphs. 
Ask him to discuss the influence of Phillip Em- 
bury in Ireland and New York. 

4, Select a final speaker to read the remainder 
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of the lesson. Ask the student to report on the con- 
tributions of Captain Thomas Webb, Robert 
Strawbridge, Richard Broadman, and Joseph Pil- 
moor. Suggest that he show how America repre- 
sented a doorway for Methodism. 

To begin: Ask each of the four students to 
present his section of the lesson as assigned. 

How to proceed: The lesson states that the 
Methodist Church was particularly favorably 
suited for America. Indeed, so powerful did the 
church grow in the new world that some people 
referred to it as the “national church.” 

Ask the class to consider some of the reasons 
for Methodism’s favorable growth. To what ex- 
tent, for instance, was the idea of political free- 
dom related to the Methodist concept of freedom 
in religious belief and service? When early Meth- 
odists “sang enthusiastically, shouted, clapped 
their hands,” how did they reflect the boisterous 
optimism of the early frontier? Then ask, How 
did Methodism help shape the national life that 
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was later to be identified with the United States? 
What influences of Methodism are to be found in 
the Bill of Rights? 

Direct the class to think of the Methodist move- 
ment in terms of the men who led it in the col- 
onies. Consider the point that most great move- 
ments involve great men who lead because of 
deep, earnest convictions. Next, think of the lay 
Methodists who were willing to sacrifice their 
“coats and shirts” to bring more leaders to Amer- 
ica. Show that the movement was a happy co- 
operation among leaders and followers to bring 
about the effective establishment of the church on 
these shores. 

In closing: Ask the question: How can we to- 
day enlarge the effectiveness of the church 
through working with dedicated religious leaders? 

Looking ahead: Ask the group to read, in addi- 
tion to the Adult Student material, whatever 
biographical material they can find about Bishop 
Francis Asbury. 


Bishop Asbury: “A Steward of God’s House” 


(World Service Sunday* ) 





The Leader in Action 








By NEVITT B. SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This week’s lesson presents something of chal- 
lenge, for it is, in reality, two lessons—one on 
Francis Asbury, and one on the founding of The 
Methodist Church in America. 

If the father of Methodism is worthy of our 
esteem, so is the father of our Methodist church 
in America. His memory should stand tall—far 
taller than is the case, for it was this “prophet of 
the long road” who labored for forty-four years 
at the salary of thirty dollars a year to bring the 
gospel to a new land. He rode on horseback—or 
walked—275,000 miles, faced all the elements, as 
well as scorn and the cruel maligning of his name, 
while in such poor health that for fifteen years 
he expected that each day would be his last. 

Preparing for this lesson (and next week’s) 
you will want to read on through page 43 in End- 
less Line of ‘Splendor. Read also “Live or Die, I 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


Must Ride,” by Hartzell Spence, in Together, 
August, 1958; note also the picture on the first 
page. 

Because he lived so close to Wesley, and in 
Wesley’s shadow, we have seldom given Asbury 
the honor due him. He stands the greater because 
he was seemingly ill-suited to his task—according 
to our usual standards. This is made clear in Mr. 
Spence’s study. 

Gross’s material on the establishment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America is very 
important. Try to get a firm grasp of this situation 
before you present it to your class. There is a 
tendency today to dismiss the whole affair as ir- 
relevant; but in an age when we are looking to- 
ward an ecumenical church, it is vital that we 
understand our roots and heritage as an episcopal 
church. (Impress upon your class that “episcopal” ~ 
is an adjective denoting government through 
bishops. We are as much of an episcopal church 
now as when that word was in our name.) 

Whether or not Wesley, Coke, Asbury, and the 
others were correct in their position, still they 
acted after mature consideration and in light of 
an obvious need. A good six months of thought 
and prayer passed between Wesley’s first sugges- 
tion of ordination to Coke and the final accom- 
plishment of the fact. While it is true that Wesley 
did not believe that the church could not exist 
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without the episcopacy, nor that the uninter- 
rupted episcopal succession even existed, still he 
was very careful to base his action upon prece- 
dent set by the ancient church. He certainly never 
said (or implied), “Go to, now, I will found my- 


self a church!” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The “poor sheep” in the wilderness 
II. The big step 
III. First bishop of the new church 


To BrEcIN 


Wesley was opposed to the whole cause of in- 
dependence for the American colonies. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1775, he wrote to his brother Charles, say- 
ing, “I find a danger of a new kind—a danger of 
losing my love for the Americans; I mean for their 
miserable leaders; for the poor sheep are more 
sinned against than sinning.” Announce this to 
the class and the fat will be in the fire! This will 
arouse their interest and prepare the way for 
your first point. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The “poor sheep in the wilderness” 


John Wesley was a Tory and a stanch sup- 
porter of the King throughout the American 
Revolution. It is always hard for us, looking back 
on history, to see how persons of great stature 
could have held views opposed to those which we 
believe to be just or true. Let this position of 
Wesley (which was such an embarrassment to 
American Methodists of the day) serve to remind 
us of several things. (1) Wesley was not infalli- 
ble. (2) People of sincere religious conviction can 
differ on important points. (3) We are often told 
only one side of the story. 

Of course Wesley could and did make mistakes. 
As one member of the ministry said laughingly 
to me on occasion, “We all make mistakes. Why, 
I remember making one myself!” Methodists, 
honoring Wesley as their founder, are no more 
bound to accept his political points of view than 
they are to follow the prescriptions in his medical 
works, nor to believe with him that a ghost named 
“Jeffrey” occupied the rectory at Epworth. 

Some folk overdo the dictum, “There are two 
sides to every question,” to the point of standing 
for nothing and insisting upon no absolutes. But 
a calm appraisal of history (more calm, we hope, 
than Wesley’s “Calm Address to the American 
Colonies,” which was highly inflammatory) shows 
that most of the reasons given for the American 
Revolution were really excuses. 

The actual cause of the conflict was, as Winston 
Churchill points out, the fact that the passing 
years had produced a different people, a new na- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic—a nation that 
demanded recognition and self-rule. The argu- 
ments against taxation were capable of refutation, 
and Wesley supplied that. 
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Bishop Francis Asbury 


A nation enshrines its past, so that opposition 
to what took place seems almost unthinkable. A 
friend once told me, “It is inconceivable to me 
how my father could have voted against Woodrow 
Wilson, and more amazing that he persists in de- 
fending his action.” 

The wonderful thing about Wesley is that, in 
the light of all his Tory sympathies, he was able 
to start planning for the welfare of the American 
Methodists as soon as hostilities were over. Gross 
paints a very telling picture of the state of affairs 
in America, as far as the Methodists were con- 
cerned. Something had to be done. 


II. The big step 


What was done? First, Wesley appealed to the 
proper authorities. He made two appeals to Robert 
Lowth, Bishop of London, begging him to ordain 
preachers for America. Wesley named three, but 
they were turned down for a lack of the knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, and because “There are 
three ministers in that country already.” 

So it was that in February, 1784, in his private 
room in City Road, London, Wesley spoke to 


Adult Fellowship Series 


























Thomas Coke concerning the church of Alexan- 
dria. There, upon the death of a bishop, the pres- 
byters (priests, elders) had set aside for the office 
one of their own number, ordaining him by the 
laying on of their own hands. Following this 
precedent, Wesley proposed, with the aid of other 
presbyters of the Church of England, to ordain 
Coke as a superintendent for the American Meth- 
odists and with power to ordain others. Note that 
“superintendent” is but the translation of the 
Greek word for “bishop,” episkopos. 

Apparently this was a little too much for Mr. 
Coke to take all at once, for it was not until Au- 
gust 9, 1784, that he wrote to Wesley indicating 
his willingness to be so ordained. Whereupon, in 
the next month it was done. 

The lesson material in Adult Student contains 
a very fine discussion of the mind of Wesley for 
the American Methodists, and also of what actu- 
ally transpired at the Christmas Conference in 
1784. From this was born the church that took for 
itself the task “To reform the continent and 
to spread Scriptural holiness over these lands.” 


III. First bishop of the new church 


Actually, of course, Thomas Coke was the first 
bishop of Methodism, but as he returned in due 
time to England, it was Asbury upon whom the 
task and distinction fell. 

Let an entry from his Journal, written in Ten- 
nessee on October 14, 1803, speak for him: “What 








a road we have passed! Certainly the worst on the 
continent, even in the best weather. ... I have my 
sufferings, perhaps peculiar to myself—no room 
to retire to; that in which you sit common to all, 
crowded with women and children, ... much and 
long-loved solitude not to be found, unless you 
choose to run out into the rain, in the woods. Six 
months in the year I have had, for thirty-two 
years, occasionally to submit to what will never 
be agreeable to me; but the people, it must be 
confessed, are the kindest in the world. But kind- 
ness will not make a crowded cabin, twelve feet 
by ten, agreeable; without are cold and rain, and 
within six adults, and as many children, one of 
which is all motion; the dogs, too, must sometimes 
be admitted. On Saturday I found that among my 
other trials I had taken an uncomfortable skin 
disease; and considering the filthy houses and 
filthy beds I have met with, in coming from Ken- 
tucky Conference, it is perhaps strange that I have 
not caught it twenty times. I do not see that there 
is any security against it, but by sleeping in a 
brimstone shirt. Poor bishop! But we must bear 
it for the elects’ sake.” 

Gross’s treatment of Asbury is excellent. Pick 
out several items that seem outstanding to you, 
and stress these with the class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If we are free to disagree with Wesley con- 
cerning his opinion of America, in what matters 





The Little Church and the Skyscrapers 


Not every visitor to New York City who goes out to 
“do the town,” walks along John Street, a thorough- 
fare only a few blocks long, in the heart of the fi- 
nancial district. But anyone who misses it, misses a 
sight quickening to the imagination. For on that 
street was located the first Methodist chapel in New 
York and one of the first Methodist preaching places 
in America. On that same spot stands the John Street 
Church today, still open after 182 years of continuous 
operation. 

Stand in front of the church and tilt your head 
backwards and look up at the tall skyscrapers which 
surround the church building. It may give you a 
crick in the neck, but it will be worth it. For the 
location of this first preaching place is now in the 
very center of the greatest concentration of financial 
and economic power that the world has ever seen. 
That picture presents in dramatic form two kinds of 
power in the modern world, spiritual power and 
economic power, the church and the skyscraper. 
There, shaped in steel, stone and brick is framed 
the dominant question of our time—Will the sky- 
scraper blot out the little church beneath it, or will 
the church display enough spiritual power to direct 


the forces represented by the skyscraper to great 
ends of human welfare and service? 

The little group who banded together to build the 
first chapel on John Street made romantic history. 
The enterprise was like the parable of the mustard 
seed in colonial America. Small beginnings—a group 
of five or six families from Limerick, in Ireland, the 
leaders of whom were Philip Embury, a Methodist 
local preacher, and his wife. ... A lot on John Street 
was purchased in 1770, and a stone chapel erected, 
built of ballast stone, faced with blue plaster, 60 feet 
by 42. 

One of the treasured documents of American Meth- 
odism is a letter to John Wesley from a layman, 
Thomas Taylor, dated April 11, 1768, appealing for 
help in building the first chapel. It concludes with a 
great act of faith, saying that if they get leaders and 
help, “I doubt not but, by the goodness of God, such 
a flame would soon be kindled as would never stop, 
until it reached the great South Sea.” 

—From Endless Line of Splendor, by Halford E. 
Luccock. Copyright 1951, by Bishop William C. 
Martin and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
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may a Methodist feel he ought to follow Wesley’s 
lead? Many say, concerning modern interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, that if you do not believe 
literally in every word, you do not believe in any. 
Is this a valid comparison? 

2. What similarities do you see between the 
separation of the United States from England and 
the rise of the new nations of our day? What 
ought to be our attitude toward these new lands? 

3. Our twenty-five articles of religion, Wesley’s 
“Sunday Service” and his provision for ordered 
worship, are almost unknown to American Meth- 
odists. Why? Is this defensible today? Was it in 
1784? 

4. Can you refute the statement that Method- 
ists do not believe in the historic episcopacy? 


In CLOSING 


Bring to your class a high conception of the 
Church. The Church is not something that, like 
Topsy, “jus’ growed.” The Methodist Church 
stands today able to do whatever good she does 
because of the loving labors of many who have 
labored at hard tasks, who have wrestled through 
the night with heavy problems, who have gone 
forward in faith. We dare not accept lightly such 
a heritage as this. 

“Others have labored, and [we] have entered 
into their labor.” (John 4:38.) 


rp———The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Francis Asbury, perhaps more than 
any other one person, was responsible for the 
phenomenal growth of Methodism in America 
during the first years of the new United States. 
Who was this man who answered John Wesley’s 
call for help in the America of 1771? Our lesson 
today reveals some of Asbury’s strong personal 
influence. 

Preparation: In addition to reading the lesson 
material, direct two or three of the class members 
to prepare a short description of some of our na- 
tional attitudes during the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. They may wish to review some 
well-written account of the war days, or perhaps 
one or two members have visited famous Revolu- 
tionary War areas and can relate their feelings 
about some of the American attitudes of those 
days. 

To begin: Open by mentioning Asbury’s sig- 
nificance to Methodism. Recall for the class that 
the years between 1773 and 1784 were critical for 
the new nation and its institutions. Point up the 
fact that the Methodist leaders in England de- 
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For August 


Our study of “Early American Methodists” 
will be continued through the month of 
August. 

The five lesson topics are: 


August 2: The Circuit Rider 

August 9: Scattering Seeds of Eternal Life 

August 16: The Methodist Church and Edu- 
cation 

August 23: Missionary Beginnings 

August 30: Our Methodist Heritage 


“Jesse Lee: Missionary to New England,” 
by Gary Webster, will be a featured article 
in the August issue of ApuLT TEACHER. 











plored the talk of independence among the Amer- 
ican Methodists. Then comment on Asbury’s de- 
cision to stay in America. Read aloud his state- 
ment in paragraph three of the lesson. 

How to proceed: Ask: Why did Asbury find it 
necessary to remain in seclusion during the last 
years of the war? Why were Americans sus- 
picious of Methodists? 

Here call upon the selected class members to 
discuss some of the American attitudes in gen- 
eral toward England at that time. 

Raise the question: In what respects did Amer- 
ican Methodists set a pattern of their own? How 
were the circuit riders, under Asbury’s leader- 
ship, among the foremost influences in creating 
the new culture of democratic America? Why 
was Asbury particularly important along the 
American frontier? 

Then ask the class to consider this thought: 
Why did Wesley apparently do an about-face and 
decide to set up an independent church in Amer- 
ica? 

Ask: How were the strong democratic senti- 
ments of the new United States to find themselves 
reflected in the government of the Methodist 
Church? Read aloud the paragraph which opens, 
“The plan was carried through... .” 

In closing: Direct the group to consider As- 
bury’s life as a circuit preacher. Speculate on the 
impress he made on pioneer America, the friends 
he knew, the homes he visited. Comment on 
Asbury the scholar, the educator. Close by show- 
ing that the well-educated Francis Asbury, the 
dedicated leader, was apostolic in many ways and 
was truly one of our nation’s important Chris- 
tians. 

Looking ahead: Advise the class that they will 
particularly enjoy reading next week’s lesson on 
the circuit rider. Direct one member to be pre- 
pared to define “deism.” Direct another to read 
in a good encyclopedia an account of the French 
Revolution, noting the contempt for religion in 
France at that time. 
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MUSIC MINISTRY 


Music Ministry is a new publica- 
tion of the Editorial Division of the 
Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. The first issue will 
be available for October, 1959. 

It is planned for all who are con- 
cerned with music in the church 
and church school. Choir directors, 
organists, pianists, choir members, 
departmental leaders, members of 
music committees, and pastors will 
find articles of inspiration and in- 
struction on every aspect of the 
ministry of music in the local 
church. 

A music insert will regularly pro- 
vide directors of adult, youth, and 
children’s choirs with reference 
copies of the finest choral music 
available from many publishers. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


In this monthly magazine parents 
of children and youth will find 
help for undergirding all phases 
of family life with Christian princi- 
ples and actions. 

The Christian Home develops a 
central theme in each issue and 
provides a guide for studying the 
materials. It is reeommended as in- 
formal study material for parents. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


This monthly periodical is de- 
veloped around a theme of interest 
to all church-school workers. 
Many of its articles, announce- 
ments, and items of information are 
related to adult work. It carries 
such features as book reviews, 
“Church-School Calendar,” “Your 
Workers’ Conference,” seasonal 
plays, and worship materials, 


SOURCEBOOK 


This quarterly periodical pro- 
vides resources for the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. Many 
of the program suggestions can be 
adapted for use at other times. It 
carries suggestions for all age 
groups. Helps for recreation and 
for the all-together period—when 
all age groups meet for fellowship 
and worship—are also included. 


FORECAST 


Published quarterly, Forecast 
contains information about forth- 
coming resources in the curriculum 


publications. In addition, it gives a 
comprehensive list of audio-visuals 
for use with each study unit. 


BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


Two of the volumes in this series 
of twelve are now available: Chris- 
tian Family Living, by Hazen G. 
Werner; and God in My Life, by 
Lloyd C. Wicke. Each book provides 
a quarter’s study. 

For leader’s helps, order Leader’s 
Guide for “Christian Family Liv- 
ing,” by Fred Cloud; and Leader’s 
Guide for “God in My Life,’ by 
Lyndon B. Phifer. 


RESOURCES FOR ADULT 
GROUPS 


This annual publication contains 
descriptions and _ schedules for 
adult curriculum materials that 
have been approved by the Meth- 
odist Curriculum Committee. 


ADULT STUDENT 


This monthly periodical carries 
pupils’ material for both the In- 
ternational Lesson Series and the 
Adult Fellowship Series. In addi- 
tion, readers will find excerpts from 
the Adult Bible Course, editorials, 
magazine articles, short stories, 
poems, book reviews, helps for 
leaders of adult groups, and other 
valuable material. 


EPWORTH NOTES 


A pocket-size monthly, Epworth 
Notes contains a unique treatment 
of the International Lesson Series. 
Each week’s lesson is broken into 
seven daily sections for convenient 
study. Both the King James and 
Revised Standard Versions are 
printed. Editorials and magazine 
articles are included. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


This quarterly presents a discus- 
sion of the International Lesson 
Series along with editorials, poems, 
and magazine articles. 


ADULT TEACHER 


Teaching plans are presented 
here for the International Lesson 
Series and the Adult Fellowship 
Series. It prints supplementary 
articles on the Adult Bible Course. 
Other features include articles on 
teaching techniques, information, 


and personal challenge; book re- 
views; “Adult Leaders” for work- 
ers with adults in local churches. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Adult Bible Course, a quarterly 
periodical, contains the Adult Bible 
Course with teaching helps. The 
third cover carries reviews of books 
related to the quarter’s lessons. 
Back issues of Adult Bible Course 
are available (see page 8). 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Treatments of the International 
Lesson Series designed especially 
for adults in small, rural Sunday 
schools are furnished in the quar- 
terly, Bible Lessons for Adults. 
The Scripture text is from the King 
James Version. The magazine sec- 
tion contains editorials and articles 
of interest to adults in small schools. 


BIBLE TEACHER FOR ADULTS 


This quarterly provides teaching 
helps on the International Lesson 
Series carried in Bible Lessons for 
Adults. A magazine section pre- 
cedes the lesson section. 


MATURE YEARS 


Mature Years is planned for old- 
er adults. It contains a devotional 
treatment of the International Les- 
son Series and is packed with 
features of special interest to this 
age group. It is organized by de- 
partments: “My Life,” “Wonderful 
World,” “Adult Adventure,” “The 
Chapel,” “The Pastor Calls,” and 
“The Living Word.” There is a page 
of book reviews. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 


A book of more than four hun- 
dred pages, this volume is printed 
annually for teachers of the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. It con- 
tains varied teaching helps, maps, 
other illustrations, and articles on 
special days of the Christian year. 


LECCIONES CRISTIANAS 


Lecciones Cristianas is a Spanish 
translation of the material in Bible 
Lessons for Adults, with additional 
helps for the teacher. It is designed 
to serve Spanish-speaking Meth- 
odists in United States, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. 
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Because it deals with a subject in which most of 
them are interested at this time—‘What makes 
other peoples of the world tick?” In this com- 
plex world today, they are looking for an under- 
standing of these peoples by looking at their re- 
ligions. As part of their desire to further commu- 
nication among all peoples, they are seeking to 
find an answer to how best to reach them by see- 
ing what they believe. 


They are also part of that great number of peo- 
ple who are seeking to understand themselves and 
their own religion better by looking closer at other 
peoples and their faiths. Never before in history 
have so many people been so concerned about what 
others believe. We know your class members share 
this interest. 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD has been 
written by Marcus Bach, associate director and 
professor of religion at the University of lowa’s 
School of Religion. As a college teacher, author, 


AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1, 
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Youn Class Will Want To 


lecturer, and world traveller, he brings to this 
undertaking both knowledge and insight. His ap- 
proach to world religions is one of understanding 
and appreciation. Dr. Bach takes his stance inside 
the religions he is presenting at the same time that 
he looks upon them from without. The result is an 
unusually sensitive treatment. The reader will be 
impelled at all times to examine his own faith as 
he considers the beliefs of others. 





Comprehensive and readable writing in the field 
of comparative religion has become synonymous 
with the name of Marcus Bach. He is recognized 
as a leading authority on the world’s religions and 
as one who writes of all religion in such a way that 
all can understand. 

You, too, will enjoy teaching the book. A teach- 
er’s guide has been prepared by an experienced 
teacher to assist you with your preparation. 

128 Pages—Hard Bound—$1.00 


Leader’s Guide—30¢ 
1959 
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FOR CONVENIENT ORDERING : 
MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD will be listed on the October-November- : 
December Literature Order Blank of The Methodist Publishing House. Check : 
your needs now and ane sh wine with that wl your church nmol, 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 





Kansas City 6 
San Francisco 2 


Detroit 1 
Richmond 16 


Dallas 1 
Portland 5 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 


Chicago 11 
New York 11 


Baltimore 3 


Since 1789 
Nashville 2 
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